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BA MATIC RECITALS at CONCERTS, AT 

HOMES, INSTITUTES, &c.— Miss MADELINE ROWSELL 

of Mr. Hermann Vezin) is epen to ENGAGEMENTS, and to give 
{eseon 8.—43, }, Kimberley-road, Clapham, 8.W. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcoming 
Examination JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the ART eae of the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (17-20), 23rd Augus' 
The date specified is the latest at which applications ¢ can be received. 
They must be made on forms, to be wit! m the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 











‘TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1, Trebovir-road, 

8. eens Mrs. W. R. COLE. The NEXT TERM will 
commence THU AY, September 19th. A separate house adjoining 
for Resident Pupils. Prospectuses on application. 


(TUDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIE»), 
gi Cher ag 8.E. ee over ie & a 
ncipals—Mrs. TODD and Rev. . TODD, D. 
Head’ Min tress—Mies TODD (Girton), Cambrid 
Professors—Seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Diehl, omaw, Dulcken, 
Larpent , &e. 








XFORD Man, Graduate in Honours, with 
Literary, Librarian, and Business experience, desires a POST as 
PRIVATE SECRETARY, Librarian, or other pesition of trust. Home 
Ruler in oe Excellent testimonials.—Address Extmvus, 19, Caven- 
dish-road, Birmingham. 


Da dn an ggg LOCUM TENENS.—Ex-Editor 
ion), now Barrister. could act as above during LONG 
VACATION. —Address Dera, 93, Brook-green, W. 


HE PRESS.—a Journalist (M.N.I.J.), residing 
in London, would be glad to give occasiona' J 
First-Class NEWSPAPER or PERIODICAL, either in Writing oes 
graphs, or Special Descriptive Articles, or in Condensing Long Repo: 
The Advertiser is also an efficient Reader.—Journatist, Box 7714, Bell's 
Advertising Offices, London. 








Gy m, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 


O those who wish to become TEACHERS in 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 
ie FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge 
‘eachers’ Certificate is offered to Ladies at the MARIA GREY TRAIN- 
ING COLLEG: 

TRAINING is also provided for those who wish to become KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHERS. and preparation for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER 
LOCAL EXAMINATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS are offered in all ee 

The COLLEGE YEAR begins SEPTEMBER 17. 

Address Parncirat, Maria Grey Training Onllege, 5, Fitzroy-stzeet, W. 


XOVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for Wa eee one TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 

COMPANIONS, English an d Foreign. —Apply for particulars, "Mrs. 
, The Library, Old B Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 











HE PRESS.—WANTED, a SUB-EDITOR and 
DRAMATIC CRITIC for a First-Class WEEKLY LONDON 
+ lame .—Address Dramiticvs, 49, Wellington-street, Strand, 





RANSLATIONS ‘from GERMAN. — WANTED, 

a GENTLEMAN or LADY to UNDERTAKE the TRANSLA- 

TION ‘ot a PHILOSOPHICAL PAMPHLET. Send specimen of work 
ee to be sent requiring to be returned) and terms to C.M, 17, 








T° BOOKSELLERS or NEWSVENDORS. — 
WANTED, ENGAGEMENT as gg =F *, penren by a man 
who has been many years in the trade. Coul 0 act as Caretaker. 
—— references.—Address E. W., 2, Craven Spulldings, Wych-street, 





ARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are RECEIVED 

on the FARM of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY (Limited), 

Horsham, Sussex. 1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 400 head of cattle.— 

For terms and particulars | apply to the ~— cafeerera Dairy 
ra agi in London, 8 gh-pl ; 








HORTHAND and PENMANSHIP.—Mr. OLIVER 
McEWAN, Private Tator = Specialist for = Tuition in Short- 
hand—from One Lesson ; “ Musc for ig L 
Prospectus free.—93, Sibsenen, 4 4 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


2. a ee LECTURER will be 
wey eee , with Government Grant and 
—— egin ‘October Ist.—For partic 


Applications for the 
received up to AUGUS 
Fees for Evening seusenee 
apply to the Secretary. 

NIVE BSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
SCHOLARSHI 

The offer SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at 

the ree College, oft the following values, namely, Two of 301., Two of 
nd Two of 151. 

Particulars can be oA from the Secretary, at the College, to 

whom application must be made on or before August 23rd. 








ARIS.—The ATHEN ZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli. 


2 # BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
LLEGE. 
OPEN OCHOLARSHIFS. 
Four gore one One Exhibition, respectively wore 1301., 651., 
501 , , tenable for One Year, will be competed for in 
September, {envi "One Senior a Scholarship of ths yap of 65. 
will be awarded to the best (if of merit) in Physics 
and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 65/. will 
Pn) ave to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and 
hysiology 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
any London Medical School. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Papas Boy 1307., and One Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50i., awarded to the bast 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of  yumicioat merit) in cae 
acenl Botany, and Bio! . The questions for the Scholarship >f 

130/ will be of about the range required for Honours in the Lont»1 
University ion, and those for the Pr.- 
liminary Rcientific Exhibition will be of about the range of the Pass 
questions in that he Exhibition, value 
will be competed for at the same time. The subjects of examination 
are Latin, aciemases = any two of the three following Languages— 
Greek, French, and Ger 

The Classical pabieneal are 2 these of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1889. 

The successful pocoinagreg! in all these Scholarships will be required to 
enter to the full course at St. thee! ‘s Hospital in the October 

d E i The Scholarships 


the mination for these 
will be held on September 25th, 18° a 
For particulars application may be made, personally or He letter, to 
the WARDEN oF THE CoLLece, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, BE. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 























a with an Introductory Address, at 3 Pp »., by Mr. W: Anderson, 
R.C.8. 

wo F Science Scholarshi — hap eng and 60/. respectively, 
open to all first-year Students, will be offered for competition. The 


Examination will be held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th September, and the 
Subjects will be a and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, 
at the option a sey er 





WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. Prospectuses for the Session 1889-90 are now 


— DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 

DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. (value 12!. to 100/. per annum). 


Apply to Mr. Cornisx, 33, eae E Manchester ; or at the College. 
ENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


Pepe we 





YPE-W BITING. —MSS., Legal Documents, 
fications yg COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations 
cen n Shorthan: -writing. Pupils taught.—Misses E. B. 
Finasy, 34, Southampton street, Strand. 


Tot AUTHORS.—MS. TYPS- WRITTEN at 1s, per 
1,000. Duplicate Copies, 6d. per 1,000. Plays from 5s. per Act. 
pean Scpeclof hartat hinted of Cease “fauone Ns 

901 of Sho m) 4 | it 5 
2,901. Telegrams “Shorthand,’’ Londo! a 


T YPE-W RITIN G. —Authors’, Journalists’, 
Theatrical, Loves ge and | — Manuscripts COPIED ex- 
y and Miss Warre, 13, Storey’s-gate, 














T PE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio, 
i Phar nme eg tat ee, ees to Authors.—Miss GLappING, 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
ind dcoparch. Terme inoderate, Duyilcate Coploae Addroms Miss freee, 
27, Maitland Park-road, Haverstock- hill, nw Established 1884. iis 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on 
OCTOBER 1. Introductory Lecture at 4 p., by Mr. R. J. GODLEE, 
M.S. B.A, F.R.C.8. 

The Examinations for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will com- 
mence on SEPTEMBER 2. Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes 
of the value of 800]. are awarded annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 fe mpm on and 35,000 Out- 

ited du a: the year. gieorey eighteen 

being resident, as House Surgeon House Physicians Obstetric Assistant, 

&c., are filled up by competition during the year, and these, as aon ali 

cate fe and Dresserships, are open 4 Students of the Hospital without 
ra fee 


ectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
unees from the College, ore we. 
HN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
3° M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


THE MIDDLESEX OSFITAL MEDICAL 








The WINTER SESSION, Beescag a commence on TUESDAY, 
October i? a the Prizes will be distributed by the Right Hon. 
LORD SANDHURST, and an Introductory Address will be delivered by 
J. BLAND | SULTON. "Esq., F. R.C.8. 

Two Entrance Scholarships (value poe and 601.) will be open for 
mber 26th and 27th 





[HE Master of a large School recommends a 
LADY MATRON, who has been with him five years. A trained 
Nurse, with much experience. —Miss Hutcuinson, 3, St. George’s-terrace 
South Lowestoft. : 





ONDON.—A well-known French family, of good 

7 Position (official), offer a very superior HOME toa few GENTLE- 
EN, with practical Instruction in French and G French always 
iS ken, | Most Seen 8 table =r arses, Billiard-Room ; extensive 
Chemist, 35, Clifton-road, Malda-vale, W. —— 


A & GIRTON STUDENT of B.A. standing (London 

T Matriculation) desires ENGAGEMENT in High School or Private 

be yond Natural Science and Mathematics. Could also take French 
and German.—Apply Miss Watre, Park-road, Halifax. 


Panny SCHOOL, — A German Nobleman’s 
Oe A (wife English) RECEIVE a limited number of YOUNG 
LAD a me comforts; German, French, and lish. Terms 65). 
Wel le ‘Scnol School ¢. Art; Engiish a. a =. 

on from to 18t ‘ust.—Answers t 
de directed Louis, care of Colonel Knox, Prehen, Londemderry. . 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC. — FIRST PRO- 

FESSIONAL re ag baggy — SCIENCE sosrienenirs. 
rao and r, M.A. F.IC. F.C.S. lst M.B Ca 

iz in ears near Bese withta half an hour eck chief peepee, 

lew G ing subjects of 

Ea Examinatio <a) _atridual tuition with Lg te ec Che- 

— fe &c., 4 . ule pee I aber ting and Tennis. 

and inclusive. — Particulars on ai auly, W by lett 
ts Scteyce Turon, May’s Advertising Offices, 162, To a — 























n Septe: 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, one new 
Theatre, Library, P. pre opt nds Materia Medica Museum, 
Students’ Room, — ancheon Roo: 

Besid Sch olarsh ips and Prizes there are annually Sixteen Resident 





Hospital A open to 
The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum | is 100i. 
Special provision is made ae ry and for for 





the Prel foil! Scientific (M. amination 
The Residential College Gas the Hos; fal, and provides accommo- 
dation for Thirty Students and a "> rden. 
all ined from the Resident 


and 
Medical Officer at the Hospital, or hon 
A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


S?- BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


co 

The WINTER SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, October Ist, 1889. 

Students can nage in the Soy within the Hospital walls, ‘sadject 
to the Collegiate ulations. e Hospital come a service of 
748 Beds (inelading 7 70 for Convalescents at Swanley). 

For further mien apply, append or ~ etter, to the WaRpEN 
or THE CotLece, St. Bartholomew's Hi » B.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on sopuenee. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS 

ees Courses of Lectures and Lorene het in the subjects 
of the oO 
the University of oan will Commence on OCTUBER Ist, and continue 
till July, 1890. 

Fee for the whole Course, 181. 18s., or 161. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or 5. 5s. each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars ap mpy so to the WARDEN OF THE CoLLecE, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Londen, E 

A Handbook forwarded on sopllentln. 

















> eee ‘Prizes of considerable ohne are awarded at 

the deahaat Bxaminations, as also several med 

, Speci ial Mes are held rely ma the year ow th the “ Preliminary 
fi M.B.”’ Examinations of the University of 


ndon. 

All Hospital A: gerry: are open to Students without extra charge. 
os paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 

made separately to eae or to Hospital Practice, and moms arrange- 

ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 

years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who 
receive Students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and alll particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Gzonce RENDLE. 

E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 








T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8.W 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on “TUESDAY, October 1, 
when an Introductory —o will be delivered by Dr. T. CLIFFORD 
ALLBUTT, F.R.S., at 4 P. 
The following Entrance “Scholarships will be offered for competition 
in OCTOBER :— 
1. A Scholarship, value 125i., for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
entered the School as bond fide first-year Students during the current 


1 
'wo Scholarships, each of 50/., open to all Students commencing 
theirs studies. 

3. A Scholarship, value 90/., open to all Students who have entered the 
School during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge 
ae M.B. since October, 1888. 

Y aaa value 651 , for Students who, having been signed up 
tor’ or previously — the Oxford 1st M.B. or the Cambridge 2ad M.B., 
have entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :— 
The William Brown 100. Exhibition; the William Brown 401. Exhibi- 
tion; the Brackenbury Prize in Medi ct ine, value 32!.; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Surgery, value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Pysiology, value 181. ; 
the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10/. 10s.; the Treasurer’s Prize, 
value 10/. 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and third 

ear Students of 101. 10s each ; the Brodie Prize in Surgery ; ‘the Acland 

ze in Medicine; the Thompson on Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital appointments, including ‘the (ws House Physicianships 
and two House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to the Students without additional « expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and ali the minor appointments are il Ae 
without extra fees. Several paid hog pe incl that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 100]. and board and ging, are 
awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical Beneol Com- 


mittee. 
The new Physiological Laboratories and Class-Reoms are now open. 
Prospectuses and fuller details Te be Spano Hehe a — reseen 





WELL. KNOWN WEEKLY JOURNAL TO 

A paying, genuine property. Moderate sum only 

required. itepite only entertained from, and Balance Sheets shown to, 
their ddreas D. W., care of Adams & Francis, 

Ravertising ‘agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


MITOHELL & CO., »» Agents for the Sale and 
er of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Card of 
faens application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.O 


M®&. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ VALUATOR, 

pit ane AOCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode 
of Publish a ima Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Safe 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience Highest references. Consultations 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, 


THE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK ot to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
to the safest and most cautious treatment. by 
. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
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AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.O. 
(Twenty Doors West ef Mudie’s Library.) 


[THE 


The GREAT MASTERS. Represented by choice Examples 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


The} NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. Two Hundred and 
venty Paintings reproduced in Autotype ; also, by the gracious a 





ROUGH & SONS’ CATALOGUE of MISCEL- 


Post free. Contains Books on Architecture, Travels, History, ‘Sport, 
Early Printed Books, &c. Books a Sold, or Exchanged in 
ee High prices given for Boo! ~8, Broad-street street Corner, Bir 
ming) 








: I E CHRIST aux ANGES,’ an Original Painting 
4 by = aa, the poe le ed of religious French Art of the 
Christ on the Cross surrounded by a 





ae of H.M. the Queen, Selections the Royal 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 


AUTOFIES REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS 
from the Salon, the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


The ( GREAT en ee eee (Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Morland, &c.), from choice Proofs 





mn 
in the British ‘Wesens. 


The LIBER STUDIORUM. Facsimiled in Autotype from 
fine states lent by the Kev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


The ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. One hundred 
Examples, with Notes and Memoir, by Louis Fagan, Esq. 


The GOOD SHEPHERD; CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes 
ef Two noble Drawings by Frederic Shields. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. Twenty-five bk ler e Autotypes from 
N ves by W. J. Still —_ Esq., by authority ef the 
Hellenic Society. Prosp 

The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. Autotypes 


from the Cartoons for the Frescoes in = Kensington Museum by 
SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A 








FREE BY POST. 
A Pamphlet. 40 pp. 4 Illustrations. 
UTOTY PE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCA- 
TIONAL ART. Containing a Description of Autotype, Suggestions 
ting the Home with Pye Pictures, short Lists = 


Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, with 4 Illustrations of 
and Mouldings, Press Notices, &c. 


Sent free by post on application to 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, LONDON, W.C. 


ene ae Ak. vO Boe. 





The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, R.A. ; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and Examples of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOUTYPE GALLERY, 

Estimates and particulars on application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


ury, representing 

legion of ‘Aupele. uniting in their forms all the most perfect types of 
beruty. Twenty-one figures, not eo | the Christ, half life size. 

Copies of thle can be obtained, pain by ae SYLVESTRE, 
Peintre Médaillé de (Premiére Classe, Prix de Rome du Salon, 
painter of ‘ Locuste et Néron,’ bought by the French Government for 
the Musée de Luxembourg, of ‘La Mort de Sénégue,’ and other grand 
Historical Pictures. Photographs of the original of Le Brun, by Provost, 


at 5s. 
“iy to D. pu Lac, Chateau de la Garyshine, Cazouls, les Beziers, 
France, proprietor of ‘the original. a ~ 


EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM. “Great 
advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.” — 

Rev. Dr. Buckley. “ Easily acquired and very interesting.”"—Rev. S. — 

M.A.—Prospectus street, London 








free.—A. Loisette, 37, New Oxford-street, 
COINS. 

a or oo & S © sx, 
NUMISMATISTS, 


3, G@RACECHUROH - 8TREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 

Patterns and Preefs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 

The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 

Established 1772. 


Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or — 








Sales by Auction 


Military Library of a late Royal Duke—Library of a Gentleman 
(removed from Bishop's-road), and other Properties, 
MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, ae oe rag. beng W.C., on 
pee , Angeet, 2, —~ * a Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o’cloc! LECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
ineladin the Military ‘bre al Duk 

rivate LIBRARIES, <E 
ww dng English an ‘oreign, Science, Theology, Biography, and 
Hi moat bad yl 0 on oy Fine Arts—Books of Prints and Engravings— 
Works—Uriginal Collected Editions of the Old Dramatists 
tumes—Works of Charles Dickens — Books 





SWiFt & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
graphic Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. Aa 


EWSPAPER, &c., PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
ING.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Lp., High-Class Printers and 
Publishers, 12, Gough-square. and 4. Bolt-court Fleet-street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of first-class 
SPAPERS, MAGAZINES, ei, CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, 
PROSPECTUSES, ARTICLES Mergen Stool MINUTES of EVI- 
DENCE, &c., in the best style. ‘Their Offices fitted with the latest 
improvements in Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, 


they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
ises for Editorial Offices if required. Advertising Department 


condusned. Telephone 2759. 
UDIE’S SELECT - LIBRARY. 


All the Best and most ce tana Td the Season are in circulation 
’y Library. 
TOWN IS... from ONE GUINEA Pex Annvux. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange ef Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Psx Anno. 











MUDIB’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many Thousand Volumes of 
Works withd m circulation, and now effered 


o 
fer Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 








PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S poy LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
EW OXFORD-STREET. 
zee Orriczs : 
241, EROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











Catalogues. 


LLIsS «© ELV8 Y, 
Libraries Catal tatoo — Farchaaed, ‘or Valued. 
CATALOGUE & now Raa it free six stantps. 

29, N LONDON, w. 


illustrated by Cruikshank—Burton’s Arabian Nights—Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters and Stones of Venice—Yarrell’s Birds— Morris's British Moths 
—Jones on Annuities—Reeves’s Conchologia Systematica — Westwood 
and Humphreys’s British Moths and Butterflies — Set of Punch — 
Palwontographical Society—Cruikshank’s Comic Almanac, complete 
set—Franklin’s Works by Sparks, Large Paper—Marston’s Works by 
per— Musée Napoléon. 10 vols.—Angas’s New Zealanders 








ae Large Pa) 

and South A’ Australia — 1 Munich at ‘Dresden Galleries — —Champollion, 
Monuments del’ Egy — P del’Egypte—Harding’s 
Recollections of In: 


ee on application. 





Small Collection of Law Books, 
Men ee HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


a their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESDA Y, 
a small COLLECTION of LEGAL WORKS, 


at 1 o'clock, 
useful Modern Text-Books and 
c. 


Augus 
including Reports in the various Courts— 
Books of R 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Miscellaneous Books, Framed Sporting Prints, Drawings by 
Griset, §c. 


MESSBS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their’ Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
August 14, and Two Fullow Days, at 1 o’ "clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprisin Banier, Metamorphoses ‘a’ Ovide, fine plates, 
4 vols.—Burney’ s History of Masic, 4 vols. era ot s Be ew Songs— 
Thornton’s —— Tour, 2 vols. — Illus of Serewar’ ‘8 
Topography ani 's Ch Kent Nich 

mg oy ane with ‘y0scaree prints—Doran’s welt of the Stage, 
3 —Daly’s Tribute to Peg Woffington—Lecky’ 

Mo “= 2 vols Ye ng’s Works, J6 vols. Lar; 

Time, 6 vols. 1823—Swift’s Works by tes 

12 vols.—La Fontaine, uyres, 6 vols, Ruskin n’s Modern Painters, 5 vols, ° 
Two Copies of the Last Radition, 6 vols., Ro Stones of ‘Venice, First Edi- 
tion, 3 vols.—Campbell’s vols. 

Journal, 18 vols. pa aR Society's Journal. 19 vols. —Geolog 
Society’s Quarterly Journal, 1845 to 1888, 40 vola.—and other Sclentide 
and us Books—Framed Prints, ‘&e. 











FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Reoms, 38, King- street, we hheey Pe on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 16, at wi 12 o'clock oe y,CAMERAS, 
LENSES, and other PHOTOG HIC APPARATUS, by First-Class 
Makers— Microscopes and es jects—Telescopes—Race and Field Glasses 
Galvanic, Chemicat, and creed Appliances—genuine Turkish 





FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


gees! supplied on moderate terms. 
CATA U: 


oD application. 

DULAU & CO. 37, 80HO-SQUARE. 

DWARD STANFORD’S NEW CATALOGUES, 
Post free on application. 

CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, and OTHER 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS published or sold by Edward 
Stanford. 92 pp. in wrapper. 

CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS, 
crog Bp 4 te - 4 pp. in wrapper, with 
Switzerland. 

METHODS of MAP MOUNTING. With Illus- 


trations, giving Hints as to the best Methods of Mounting Maps for 





the Library, Hall, School-room, &c. 
London : Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street,’ 8. W. 
Sole Agent for == fale hg the Ordnance and Gonlogical jurvey 
in England and Wales. 





On view the day prior from 2te5 cad moratag of Sale, and Catalogues 





SPALDING, LINCOLNSHIRE.-To Antiquarians, 
Book Coliectors, and others. 


(THE valuable LIBRARY of. BOOKS collected 
by the late Canon EDWARD MOORE, nae = yp rrenad = x 
copy = tne Vinegar Bible, formerly by H. George 
Dugdal Fens (by Set eae 
pt, aera other rare Volumes, as well as poem hed carefully selected 
Ancient and Modern Works in open h tecture, Lincolnshire 
Topography, Theology, &c.. will be SU: by AUCTION, at the PAR- 
SONAGE, SPALDLN' on FAIDAT: August 23, 1889. 

Catalogues are in prepara paration, and may be had sey Shilling each), 
seven days prior to the Sale, on  spplicasion to Messrs. 8S. & G. Kincston, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, Spaldin 











BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! 


OOKS! 
EXCHANGE of NEW and 
Chancery-lane. 


The best Medium for SALB or 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, ‘Weekly, 1488, 
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YHE CENTURY, 
AUGUST. Price 2s 


A BREAKFAST PARTY in PARIS. By ol Harrison. 

The NEW LIBERALISM. By L. Atherley Jones, M.P. 

ON CHANGE of AIR. By Dr. Burney Yeo. 

WANTED—a GOSPEL for the CENTURY. By the Rev. Pather Barry. 

The DEADLY WILD BEASTS of INDIA. By Sir Joseph Payrer. 

The WORKS of HENRIK IBSEN. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S “ PLAIN SPEAKING.” By Lord Brabourne, 

The ART of CONVERSATION. By Lord Ribblesdale. 

PHCENICIAN AFFINITIES of ITHACA. By the Right Hon, W. E; 
Gladstone, M.P. 

The FRENCH in GERMANY. By Professor Geffcken. 

WOOL-GATHERINGS. By Frederick Greenwood. 

NOTICEABLE BOOKS. 

1. By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 2. By W. S. Lilly. 3. 

Rowland E. Prothero. 4. By Sir Frederick Bramwell. 5. By H. 

Hewlett. 6. By Frederic Myers. 7. By the Hon. Hallam Tennyson. 

The APPEAL AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRAGE: a Rejoinder. By 
Mrs. Creighton. 

APPENDIX :—Signatures to the Protest against Female Suffrage. 

London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
The PAPACY: a Revelation and a Prophecy. 
SPEECH and SONG. II. Song. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
The CENTENARY of the BASTILLE. By Frederic Harrison. 
A ——- MEDICAL PROFESSION for INDIA. By Sir W. W. 
unter. 
eo in the TEACHING of the OLD TESTAMENT. By Canon 
eyne. 
SOUTH AFRICA UNDER IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. By 
Frederic Mackarness. 
MR. WALLACE on DARWINISM. By George J. Romanes, F.R.8. 
The PROPOSED ROYAL ACADEMY REFORM. By M. H. Spielmann, 
IBSEN’S ‘PEER GYNT.’ By Philip H. Wicksteed. 
The CIVIL LIST and ROYAL GRANTS. By Henry Dunckley, L1.Dy 
Isbister & Co. Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. AUGUST. 
YHE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Contents. 
“‘CCELEBS at HOME.” Illustrated. 
PROTECTION in FRANCE. R. Donald. 
CARE and CURE of the INSANE. (Illustrated.) Dr. Richard Greene, 
LIGHT and SHADOW. Part III. Edward Garnett. 
DANTE and SICILY. Professor E. Moore. 
A GALLIC STUDY of TENNYSON. Gabriel Sarrazin. 
JEZEBEL, (Illustrated.) Julian Corbett. 


“OH, QUAND JE DoRS!” { Hiner Posting Jones. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in INDIA. Uma Sankar Misra, M.A. 
The WORLD in AUGUST. The Editor. 

With Full-Page and other Illustrations by.C. H. Shannon, C. S&S: 
Ricketts, C. A. Channer, and others, together with a Frontispiece of 
the Perugino Madonna. 

Swan 8 hein & Co. P 
No. III, AUGUST, 1889, price Sixpence, 
:y H E N R EVIE W. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
The RELATIONS BETWEEN ye ylaed and = SINCE 1871. By 
M. Fiourens (Member of the French 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Part [I. By the ne aaah Justice of England. 
TALK and TALKERS of TO-DAY. (Continued.) 
TWO VIEWS of the GERMAN = 
II 














quare. 








PEROR. 
te oaecosf Bigelow. 


EIGHT aa the MAXIMUM ‘wenn DAY. By H. M. 


Hyndm: 
MYTHOLOGY and the OLD TESTAMENT. By Andrew Lang. 


The NEW TREASURE HUNT. By Tighe Hopkins. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By the Duke of Marlborough. 

London : Longmans, Green & Cc. 
N OTES 


AND QUERIES. 
The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1889, 
WITH INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 
Is NOW READY. 








Published by Joba C. Francis, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, E.C. 
Ready in a few days, 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting at New Tyne, a 
[THE OFFICIAL LOCAL INDUSTRIAL GUIDE. 
Edited by WIGHAM RICHARDSON 
and containing, among others, the follow: valuable 9 Papers:—AGRI 
CULTURE, BE ee Beil—CHEMICAL MANUPACT w. 
ag Na “BUILDING, by John Pullpeon-— ENGIN ING, By 
W. Boyd—IRON and STEEL, by C. L. URS of the 
COAST, by P. J. Messent—LEAD MANUFACTURE, — C. Cookson— 
MINING, by J. B. ‘Atkinson -RAILWAYS, by W. G. Laws—SHIP- 
BUILDING, by J. A. Rowe, &c. 
Ittustrated with elaborate Maps, Plans, &c., lithographed in colours. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. ; post free, 2s. 3d. 
Cloth binding, 3s. ; post free, free, 3s. 38. 
Published by Andrew Reid, Sons & Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne and Pater- 
noster-row, jon. 


Cloth and ee 6s.; 30 > on Large Paper, uniform 


LiF and PHANTASY (Poems). 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
With ed a by Sir John E. Millais, Bart., R.A., and a Design by 
gas Also a SONG with MUSIC. 
London: Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


FATHER DAMIEN. A Journey from Cashmere to his Home in Hawaii. 
By EDWARD CLIFFORD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Nothing could be more impressive than the story of Father Damien’ 's life and death...... 
Mr. Clifford’s pictures of the volcanic region surpass all previous descriptive efforts of the kind. 


Edward Fitzgerald. 
The LETTERS and LITERARY REMAINS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 81s. 6d. 
Vol. I, LETTERS.—Vol. If. EUPHRANOR, SIX DRAMAS from CALDERON, The BIRD PARLIAMENT, The TWO 
GENERALS.—Vol. II. DRAMAS from CALDERON, GREEK DRAMAS, RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, &c. 
The Academy says:—‘‘ We all owe a debt of gratitude to the editor of these volumes, who has done his work with 
characteristic thoroughness and accuracy, while scarcely ever allowing himself tu appear and receive the thanks which we 
dave ready for him,” 





A NEW NOVEL BY MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SANT IL I O. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ With the Immortals,’ ‘ Greifenstein,’ ‘Paul Patoff,’ ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. 
Claudius,’ ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,’ &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


LESSONS of HOPE: Readings from the Works of Frederick Denison 


MAURICE. Selected by the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The result is a body of extracts, each of which is truly self contained, and the whole 
thoroughly representative of the writer's knowledge. To attain this end skill and sympathy were demanded, and Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies exhibits both qualifications.” 


THIRD AND POPULAR EDITION, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 


The PARNELL COMMISSION. —, Lhe OPENING SPEECH for the 


DEFENCE, delivered by Sir CHARLES RUSSELL, Q.C. M.P. Carefully Revised by the Author. Demy 8vo. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 10s. 6d. POPULAR EDITION, paper covers, 2s. 


NOW READY, PART II. 
The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. 


Part II. Third Edition, Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. Part I. (Fiftieth Thousand), POPULAR EDITION, sewed, 1s.; cloth, 
ls. 6d. LIBRARY EDITION, uniform with Part IL., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF SIR GEORGE GROVE’S ‘ DICTIONARY OF MUSIC.’ : 
DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS, A.D. 1450-1889. By Eminent 


Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. 
With Illustrations. In 4 vols, 21s, each, 
An APPENDIX, Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., bringing the work down to 1889. 8vo. 9s. 
+*,* This Appendix, which fornis part of Vol. 1V., completes the Dictionary ; but a Full Index to the entire work is in preparation, 
and will be presently published as a separate volume, 


The Guardian says :—‘‘ The completion of Sir George Grove’s great undertaking will be hailed with satisfaction by all 
classes of musicians. The fourth volume, which is now published, contains a very elaborate supplement, extending to some 
300 pages, for the editing of which Mr. Fuller Maitland has been responsible, and high praise must be bestowed on him for 
the conscientious manner in which he has fulfilled his task...... We conclude as we began by congratulating Mr. Fuller 
Maitland on the skill with which he has achieved a laborious but necessary task.” 


SKETCHES of RURAL LIFE: Poems. By Francis Lucas. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a NURSE. By E. D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRID 


CATALOGUE of CASTS in the MUSEUM of “CLASSICAL ARCHZA&0- 
Y. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. Ph.D. LL.D., University Reader in Classical Archeology, and 
| i of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
*,* Also an Edition on Large Paper, small 4to. 5s. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: a Story of Life and Adventure in the Bush 


and in the Gold Fields of Australia. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
JOYCE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CRESSY. By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WESSEX TALES: Strange, Lively, and Commonplace. By Thomas Hardy. 
A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author of ‘Robert 


Elsmere.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


REUBEN SACHS. By Amy Levy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


TRON and STEEL MANUFACTURE: a Text-Book for Beginners. By 


ARTHUR H. HIORNS, Principal, School of Metallurgy, Birmingham and Midland a. "eal of ‘ Practical 
Metallurgy and Assaying,’ ae Metallurgy,’ &c. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6 


NATURE” SERIES.—New Volumes. 
MODERN VIEWS of ELECTRICITY. By Oliver J. Lodge, LL.D. D.Sc. 


F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in University College, Liverpool. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


TIMBER and some of its DISEASES. By H. Marshall Ward, M.A. F.R.S. 
F.L.S.; Prof. of Botany at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. Illustrated. Geren 8vo. 6s. 
MACM ILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL — —Edited by ARCHIBALD bong" Li ~~ 8., Director-General of the Geological 


Survey of the United Kingdom.—New Vol 
An ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
HUGH ROBERT —— D.Sc. Edin. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s.6 
EMENTARY THEOLOGICAL CLASS-BOOKS. ‘Siok Volume. 
An IN TRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury, Warden of St. Augustine’s Coll., Canterbury, and late Head Master of King’ s Coll. School, 
Lon.; Author of ‘A Class-Book of Old Testament History,’ “A Class-Book of New Testament History.’ 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, London. 














Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF VICTOR HUGO'S 
CELEBRATED DRAMA, 


Re BLAS. By W. D. S. ALEXANDER, 


In English twelve-syllable rnyming verse, a form in which it has never 
previously been published. 


Digby & Long, 18, Bouvyerie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





A CHANGE OF CLOTHES FOR A SHILLING! 
Immediately, O.U.R. Books, No. I. 
A CHANGE of CLOTHES; or, the Sorrows of 
Balaam Noseworthy. 
By ALFRED FITZMAURICE KING. 
Really New and Really Funny. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just published, 


S. BIBL. REG. 17 A. or REGIUS MS. This 
celebrated Poem, the oldest Document of the Craft (late 
14th Century). reproduced in Facsimile, with a Glossary, eae 
and Transcript, by bro. H. J. WHYMPEK, C.1 E., Past Dep. Dis. G.M. 
Punjab, Author of ‘The Religion of Freemasonry.’ sound in exact 
imitation of the original ia the British Museum, and deemed by ail 
authorities to be a iy beautiful work of art. Price 12s. 6d.; or in 
sheets, unbound, 7s. 6d. 
Spencer - & Co. 15, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers for ym ie 24 by 18 inches, 6d.; or on linen and 
varnished, ls. 6d. Post fre 


HAT TO DO pe HOW TO DO IT. Simple 
D for I di Treatment in Twenty Cases of Acci- 

dent and Sudden Illness common toCh'ldrez. It provides against :— 
Bites of Animals, Brokea Limbs, Bruises, Kurns, Child-crowing, Choking, 
Convulsions, Croup. Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose-bleeding, 
Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallow- 
ing Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 
James 8 Epps & Co. "48, ‘Threat needle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly. 











NEW VOLUME IN THE * CAVENDISH LIBRARY.” 
In large crown Svo. cloth, uncut, price 3s. 6d. 


ILLIAM HAZLITT, ESSAYIST and CRITIC. 
Selections from his W ritings. With a Memoir, Biographical 
and Critical. By ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘The Book- 
Lover's Evchiridion,’ ‘ Memoir of Emerson,’ &c. With Steel Portrait. 
Mr. Ireland’s life-long acquaintance with the works of Hazlitt, one 
of the most brilliant essayists of the century, and certainly the most 
hardly treated man of genius of his time, guarantees that this volume 
is edited with care and discrimination. 125 copies have been printed on 
fine thick paper, crown quarto, with an Engraving of Wiaterslow Hall 
a favourite resort of Hazlitt. These 125 copies will be supplied in the 
order of application. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


FoR HOLIDAY READERS, 








Saturday Review speaks of “Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library” “as 
necessary to the traveiler as a rug in winter and a dust-coat insummer.”” 


NEW VOLUME OF “ ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY.” 
By MAX O’RELL. 
Feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
JACQUES BONHOMME. JOHN BULL on the 
CONTINENT, &c. By MAX O’RELL, Author of ‘ John Bull and his 


Island,’ ‘Friend MacDonald,’ 
Vol. XXXVITI. of Series. 


PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER, A Story of the Ages. 
By EDGAR LEE, Ailes of ‘The canine Paradise,’ ‘The Great 
White Spot,’ &. "Vol. XXXV. of Seri 


“A rich and peat version of ‘ee: Ww andering Jew.’’—Sunday 
Times. “ A remarkable story, and may possibly attain as wide a celebrity 
as ‘Called Back.’ ”’— Weekly Times. 


TROLLOPE’S DILEMMA, A Btory of a Cam- 


bridge Quad. By ST. AUBYN. Vol. XXXVI 


“The story is well told, the interest tidcousiay sustained, and the 
incidents striking and effective without in any way exceeding the 
limits of probability.’’—Oxford University Herald. 


The following SHILLING BOOKS, by popular 
Authors, are also strongly recommended :— 
CALLED BACK. Hugh Conway. 
DARK DAYS. Hugh Ounwrey. 
BROWN EYES. May Crommelin. 
The TINTED VENUS. F. Anstey. 
KALEE’S SHRINE. Grant Allen. 
The MARK of CAIN, Andrew Lang. 
PLUCK. John Strange Winter. 
The GUILTY RIVER. Wilkie Collins. 
THAT WINTER NIGHT. Robert Buchanan. 
The LOVELY WANG. Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
FRIEND MACDONALD. Max O’Rell. 
KATHARINE REGINA. Walter Besant. 
The INNER HOUSE. Walter Besant. 
The CLIFF MYSTERY. Hamilton Aidé. 
TRACKED OUT. Arthur 4 Beckett. 
A SOCIETY CLOWN. George Grossmith. 
A VAGABOND WILL. W. G. Waters. 


‘Jonathan and his Continent,’ &c. 


ARROWSMITH’S 2s, SERIES. 
DEAD MEN’S DOLLARS. May Crommelin. 
ON the WRONG TACK. A. E. Wilton. 
The TRUTH ABOUT CLEMENT KER. George Fleming 
ELIZABETH MORLEY. Katharine S, Macquoid, 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: orale Marshall & Co. 
And Railway Bookstalls. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


——_—_—_~>— 


‘MEMORY’S HARKBACK THROUGH HALF A 
CENTURY,’ 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. GRETTON. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 
‘“* We heartily wish our readers as much pleasure from the 
perusal of this kindly book as we have ourselves derived 
from it.”—Saturday Review. 





NEW and EL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
WORTH WAITING FOR.’ 


THE SCOTTS OF BEST- 
MINSTER. 


By J. MASTERMAN, 
Author of ‘A Fatal Error,’ &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE 
MERSAC.’ 


MISS SHAFTO. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘The Rogue,’ &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Mr. Norris is a pleasant writer, possessing a knowledge 
of society and a pretty humour which is neither hackneyed 
nor v' ulgar. All these qualities are to be found in his latest 
buok, ‘ Miss Shafto,’ which is his best bit of work for some 


years.” — World 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COUNTESS 
IRENE.’ 


ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By J. FOGERTY, Author of ‘Lauterdale,’ ‘ Caterina,’ 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“There are many touches of nature in the narrative and 
much freshness in the style. The contrasted pictures of life, 
character, and society in Ireland, Holland, and the Western 
States are well done.”—Scotsman, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FASCINATION,’ &, 


PAST FORGIVENESS? By 
Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, Author of ‘ Precau- 
tions,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“*Past Forgiveness?’ is, beyond question, the best novel 
which Lady Margaret Majendie has yet written. She has 
been fortunate in her theme, and she has done it justice; 
and her novel is a real tragedy, which means something 
exceedingly different from a story with an et 4 ending. 
Nor must it be supposed that the novel, though it is a 
tragedy, and containing much that is sad besides the close, 
is by any means painful or gloomy. It is far too healthy for 
that; and is, besides, freely brightened and enlivened by 
a due proportion of comedy. There is, moreover, a sym- 
pathetic under-plot, which ends happily, and serves as a 
foil and relief to the main story.”—Grapihic. 





NEW Sores, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.’ 


The SE ARCH for BASIL LYND- 
HURST. By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of ‘ Not Like 
Other Girls,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘** Miss Carey’s pathetic story turns upon a country house 
in whose life and inmates we come to feel an almost painful 
interest. We doubt whether anything has been written of 
late years so fresh, so pretty, so thoroughly natural and 
bright as the scenes of life at St. Croix. The novel as a 
whole is charming. Tenderness is portrayed without the 
suspicion of sickly sentiment, and the simple becomes heroic 
without any sense of effort or unreality. Of the higher 
domestic novel we have now few genuine and attractive 
specimens. ‘The Search for Basil Lyndhurst’ must take 
rank with the very best novels of this order.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEXT WEEK, 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry 


woop. 
Forming the Twentieth Volume of the New Serial Issue 
of Mrs. Wooda’s Novels, now in course of publication, Each 


Volume appears at monthly intervals, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—@~—— 
NEW WORK ON CHINA. 


The LAND of the DRAGON: My 


Boating and Shooting Excursions to the Gorges of the Upper 
Yangtze. By WILLIAM SFENCER PERCIVAL. With Illustra- 
tions and Map of the Author’s Route. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 12s. 


SECOND EDITION of BENCH and 


: Reminiscences of one of the last of an Ancient Race. By Mr. 
RERJEANT ROBINSON. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—__~>—— 


ENGLISHMEN IN THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By JOHN G. ALGER, 
Author of ‘ The New Paris Sketch-Book.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 








“Fall of amusing ple re and 
comments, the book, which contains an excellent ae of the author, 


promises to become as popular as Serjeant Ballantine's famous re sa 
G 5 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


The QUEEN of NAPLES and LORD 


NELSON : an Historica! Biography. Ry JOHN CORDY JEAFFRE- 
Cc. 


SON, Author of ‘ The Real Lora Byron,’ & 

“ Mr. Jeaffreson has rendered good service to the cause of historical 
truth by this defence of the unfortunate Queen of Naples. He asserts 
and proves that Maria Caroline, far from being a monster of wickedness 
and vice was a good, well-meaning, clever woman, a loving wife, 
devoted mother, and, above all, an exergetic and zealous queen.” 

Atheneum. 


Now ready, in1 vol. reyal 8vo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1889. Under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, 
and Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-eighth Edition. With the 


Arms beautifully engraved. 

“* Lodge’s Peerage’ must supersede all other works of the kind, for 
two reasons: first, it is on a better plan; and secondly, it is better 
executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the readiest, the most 
useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.” —. ‘ator. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


The TREE of KNOWLEDGE. By 
= a Author of ‘ Keep My Secret,’ ‘A False Position,’ &c. 


BOTH of THIS PARISH. By 
— GISSING, Author of ‘Joy Cometh in the Morning.’ 


SECOND EDITION of A CROOKED 


PATH. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing o’t,’ ‘The 


Freres,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A new story by the author of ‘The Wooing o’t’ is always an in- 
me Ty and Mrs. Alexander’s last book is likely to be widely 


or 


SECOND EDITION of A POOR 


and His Lass,’ ‘Agnes,’&c. 3 vols. 
“In ‘A Poor Gentleman’ are to be found the careful and elaborate 
character studies to which the author has accustomed her readers.” 





Morning Post. 
HILARY St. JOHN. By Mrs. A. 
PRICE, Author of ‘A Rustic Maid,’ ‘A Wilful Young Woman,’ &c. 


2 vols. 


WITH EVERYTHING AGAINST 


HER. = Colonel ‘prea LARKING, Author of ‘ Bandobast 


IRIS DACRE. By Alice Mangold 


DIEHL, Author of ‘ The Garden of Eden,’ ‘ Eve Lester,’ &c. 2 vols. 


DEVERIL'S DIAMOND. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of ‘ Jacobi’s Wife,’ ‘ No Saint,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Now ready, price 5s., forming the New Volume of 
HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


THROUGH the LONG NIGHT. By 


Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Paston Carew,’ &c. 
sad a 5; one of the best of Mrs. Linton’s stories, and many whe have 
the three-volume form will =54 glad to have the opportunity 


of - bt L. the library edition.” —Figar 
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Each in a Single Volume, price 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 
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London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


TWO KINGS of UGANDA; or, Life 
by the Shores of the Victoria Nyanza. By ROBERT P. 
ASHE, M.A., late of the Church Missionary Society’s 
Nyanza Mission. With Illustrations and a new Map 
specially drawn of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ Mr. Ashe writes with a full and generous appreciation of the great 
qualities of the Christian hero.’ "—Saturday Review. 
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Crown 8vo. fancy boards, 2s.; cloth, uniform, 
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By R. D, BLACKMORE. 


[Now ready, 
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UNDER the STARS and UNDER the CRESCENT. 
By EDWIN de LEON. 
To be followed by others, 
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Contents. 
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18 Iilustrations. From Drawings by H. D. Nichols and T. D. T: 


By Mrs. 





s:rup. 
PROLOGUE and EPILOGUE to ‘The QUIET LIFE’: 
Poem. Austin Dobson. With 12 Illustrations. Drawn by Eawin 


A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. 
The FAN. Louisa Parr. 12 Illustrations. 


JUPITER LIGHTS: a Novel. Part VIII. Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. 
&c. &e. 70 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
London : 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON 
(LIMITED), 





St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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A Visit to Stanley’s Rear-Guard, with an 
Account of River-Life on the Congo. By 
J. R. Werner. Maps and Illustrations. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. WERNER’s volume may possibly dis- 
appoint those who look to him for important 
revelations on the progress of the Emin 
Pasha relief expedition. The author’s 
opportunities of getting at the truth were 
not many. Of Mr. Stanley himself he caught 
not a glimpse. He paid, however, two visits 
to Major Barttelot’s camp on the Aruwhimi ; 
he was present at Stanley Falls when that 
officer departed with the four hundred 
Manyema carriers furnished by Tippo-Tip, 
and became personally acquainted with that 
renowned trader whilst a passenger on 
board the steamer of which he (the author) 
was the engineer. These opportunities he 
has made the most of, and what he has 
to say on certain phases of Mr. Stanley’s 
expedition will have to be borne in mind 
whenever the time shall come for writing a 
full history of that adventurous enterprise. 

Tippo-Tip, whom the author—not very 
felicitously, we conceive—speaks of as the 
“Bismarck of Africa,’ does not rank very 
high in his esteem, and his appointment to 
a position of trust in the Congo State is 
strongly rg eye of. We are quite 
prepared to believe that a man of Tippo- 
Tip’s training and antecedents should not at 
once fall into the ways of a “civilized” 
governor; that his keen trading instincts 
should seduce him into taking advantage of 
the weakness of the State authorities to 
further his own interests, or that he should 
drive natives from their villages in order 
to provide himself with comfortable quarters; 
but we cannot, without further evidence, 
accept the author’s assertion that he told 
the Manyema carriers to shoot Major Bart- 
telot in case they should not be treated well 
by him, and that his conduct in general 
was treacherous. 

Fortunately Mr. Werner’s book furnishes 
a mass of information on subjects of interest 
apart from Mr. Stanley’s expedition. He 
1s evidently a truthful witness. Thus, whilst 
doing full justice to the good intentions of 
the founder of the Congo State, and the 
noble sense of duty displayed by not a few 





of its officials, he speaks pretty freely of | 
instances of gross mismanagement, as also 
of the inconvenience of making local 
officials dependent upon a board sitting at 
Brussels. What, for instance, could have 
been more absurd than to instruct Mr. 
Deane to ‘‘ put down the slave trade and 
to keep on good terms with the Arabs,” 
whilst denying him the means of enforcing 
his authority? Even worse was the conduct 
of the authorities when they allowed him to 
be driven from his station without taking 
immediate steps for punishing the evil-doers 
for the outrage they had committed. 

Need we wonder that such lamentable 
pusillanimity should cause the authority of 
the State to be treated with contempt ; that 
officials of the State are carried off as slaves 
and have to be ransomed; that even within 
a few miles of Bangala ‘‘ human beings are 
almost daily killed like so much vermin ” ; 
and that slave-hunting is rife almost every- 
where, and is by no means confined to the 
districts frequented by the Arabs? Of 
course punitive expeditions on a small scale 
are frequent, and it is painful to be told by 
the author that, instead of spending Christ- 
mas Day “in peace and goodwill towards 
men,’’ he 


“was steaming about all day in the little A.LA., 
with an Express rifle, chasing and knocking 
holes in all the canoes I could see, in order to 
prevent the natives landing at the station and 
burning our houses. At last, after having their 
villages destroyed and losing several men, they 
were glad enough to come and ask for peace ; 
and on the last day of the year the palm-tree 
was cut, and every one retired homewards.” 
Surely much of this might be prevented 
by the organization of an efficient police 
force, with small steamers to patrol the 
river. 

Of the native character the author has 
little to say that impresses favourably. 
Slavery and slave-hunts appear to be 
universal ; drunkenness of the most riotous 
nature prevails among some of the tribes 
who have not yet become acquainted with 
European spirits; and cannibalism withits con- 
comitant horrors is practised in many parts. 

‘*Tf a native gives a present, he expects to 
receive ten times its value in return. If you 
find a man dying by the wayside, save him, and 
restore him to his people, you will not get a word 
of thanks from him or his ; but he will think you 
a fool for not tying him up and demanding a 
high price from his tribe for his release, with the 
alternative of selling him into slavery if it is not 
paid.’ 

We cannot help thinking that the author 
is too much inclined to look upon the black 
side of human nature, and that even in 
Africa there exist elements which are capable 
of being raised to a higher level if judiciously 
dealt with. He himself furnishes an instance 
of the kind, that of Samba, a freed slave, 
who did such valiant service in the defence 
of the station at Stanley Falls, and has 
proved a faithful servant to the State—more 
so than many of the Europeans who ought 
to have been his exemplars. 

Of native customs we obtain many curious 
glimpses :— 

“ Whenever King Dua took a drink of palm- 
wine, or ate his meals, one of his wives produced 
a hard brown nut, about the size of an egg, with 
one end cut off, and the inside hollowed out. 
This nut he slowly placed on the great toe of his 
left foot ; this done, the palm-wine or food was 





placed before him, and a slave-boy came and 
stood behind him with a hand-bell. Every time 
he took a mouthful of food, or a drink of 
massanga or palm-wine, he rapped the bottom of 
the canoe with the nut on his great toe, while a 
tinkle on the bell announced to all whom it might 
concern that Dua of Ikolungu was eating, or 
drinking, as the case might be. He went through 
the same ceremony when smoking, taking a long 
pull at his pipe for every rap of his toe and 
tinkle on the bell.” 

At Bangala the author was present when 
two men, wrought up to a frenzy by over 
indulgence in massanga, were fighting with 
knives, as is the custom there. He was 
about to interfere, when 
‘‘up rushed a native girl, who, seizing one of 
these doughty champions in her arms, slung him 
across her shoulder, as if he had been a baby, 
and ran away with him. Though so ignomini- 
ously borne off, with his head and arms sus- 
pended in air, he still brandished his knife, and 
yelled Ba-Ngala curses at his adversary, who 
was so overcome by astonishment that he stag- 
gered backwards, and sat down in a massanga- 
pot, thus wasting the staple of the evening’s 
entertainment, and being forced to run for his 
life to escape the wrath of the disappointed 
drinkers.” 


The author looks upon the introduction 
of railways and steamers as one of the most 
efficient means for developing the resources 
of interior Africa, and putting a stop to 
the slave trade. This is undoubtedly true 
as regards the employment of slaves as 
carriers, but hardly affects the question of 
slave labour on plantations or in other repro- 
ductive occupations. At all events, facilities 
of transport should be provided, and if the 
Congo railway should not turn out immedi- 
ately remunerative to its shareholders, it must, 
under any circumstances, prove a powerful 


civilizing agent. The resources of the Congo: 


State are by no means so contemptible as 
some would have us believe, but it requires 
good men and a liberal expenditure of 
capital to bring them into play. Whether 
Belgium is able and willing to provide these 
the future alone can show. The results in 
the past have been somewhat disappointing, 
but a perusal of Mr. Werner’s interesting 
volume shows very distinctly that real pro- 
gress has been made, and that, too, in the 
face of very serious difficulties. 








Twelve English Statesmen.— Henry the Seventh. 
By James Gairdner. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue fact of twelve scholars of eminence 
being associated to produce a_ gallery 
of literary portraits which may serve to 
illustrate the continuity of English states- 
manship during eight centuries of our his- 
tory makes it almost impossible to avoid 
comparisons between the several works of 
art while attempting to estimate the value 
of the several monographs. So far all 
the volumes are creditable to their authors, 
and Mr. Gairdner’s, if not the best of them, 
is far, indeed, from being the least excellent. 
Mrs. Green’s sketch of Henry II. stands 
supreme, not only for its firm grasp of the 
aia handled and its philosophic tone, 
but for the extraordinary literary ability it. 
displays. But Mr. Gairdner’s volume may 
confidently be said to deserve a place on the 
same level with any other volume which has 
yet appeared—yes, even side by side with 
Mr. Freeman’s ‘ William the Conqueror.” 
If no man living knows the eleventh century 
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as Mr. Freeman knows it, no man is so 
much at home in the fifteenth century as 
Mr. Gairdner. His misfortune is that in 
his knowledge of the latter half of this 
period he stands so much alone, and that 
the majority of Englishmen of to-day are 
as stolidly indifferent about what went on 
during the Wars of the Roses as the people 
themselves are said to have been while all 
that bloody work was being done in their 
midst. While the old nobility were cutting 
one another’s throats, everybody else, we 
hear, was looking on with a strange apathy, 
as Arthur Clough looked on at Rome :— 
But a man was killed, I am told, in a place where 
I saw 
Something; a man was killed, I am told, and I 
saw something, 

When it all came to an end, and Henry 
Tudor found himself upon the throne, the 
young king—he was in his twenty-ninth 
year, and had had his share of perils and 
reverses—found that the old order had 
changed indeed, and that a new order had 
set in. The question was, Would he prove 
himself able to hold his own and keep a 
cool head and a firm hand ? 

Henry VII. had nothing picturesque 
about him. He was not strong, he was not 
tall, he was not fair to look on. He was 
eminently unromantic—almost a phlegmatic 
personage — silent and suspicious, with a 
certain mean religiousness that did duty on 
occasion for conviction and devotion, and 
keeping himself always in the background 
when anything was to be done that needed 
doing in foreign or domestic politics, in 
peace or war. If we must sum up in a word, 
it may be said of Henry VII. that he was 
the only great financier that ever sat upon 
the throne of England, and though he was 
something more than that, yet he certainly 
was the only one of our sovereigns who left 
an enormous accumulation of ready money 
behind him, and this without having come 
to the Parliament for any very burdensome 
subsidies or levying any very illegal imposts 
that pressed upon any classes of the com- 
munity. It is to be observed that Morton’s 
crutch and Dudley’s and Empson’s pitiless 
extortions were carried on quietly for a 
quarter of a century without provoking any 
general outcry — because only individuals 
suffered, because in the one case the 
wealthier gentry, in the other case officials 
or corporations with questionable privileges 
to defend, or legal sins, negligences, and 
ignorances which needed to be forgiven or 
excused, were the sufferers. Commerce 
throve and wealth increased. The trading 
classes were the rising classes; they for the 
most part were favoured and left without 
molestation. Henry, says Mr. Gairdner, was 
‘‘the most pacific prince that ever reigned.” 
We do not doubt that this may be true in 
some sense. But it is a somewhat surpris- 
ing assertion when we think of James I. 
and his motto ‘ Beati pacifici,” and when 
we further call to mind Bacon’s saying, 
which Mr. Gairdner more than once refers 
to, that Henry’s wars ‘‘ were always to him 
a mine of treasure.” It is true that Henry 
never loved war for its own sake any more 
than did Ferdinand of Castile. Henry 


did his fighting, as he did everything else, 
by deputy; and on the only occasion when 
he really levied a considerable force and 
crossed the sea to attack Charles VIII., he 








brought the war to an abrupt end when he 
had secured a lump sum of money paid 
down by the French king. But how is it 
that Mr. Gairdner forgets to point out that 
the royal arms were uniformly successful 
in the formidable risings that occurred, and 
how it was so? Clearly it was owing to 
the use of artillery on the one side and the 
entire want of it on the other. How is it, 
too, that we hear little or nothing of the 
exactions of Dudley and Empson, and that 
what may strictly be called Henry’s states- 
manship is so subordinated to the personal 
element in the volume ? 

The most interesting chapters in the book 
are the third, which tells the strange story 
of the rebellion of Lambert Simnel—the 
poor boy was only ten years old when they 
set him up as a puppet to play with—and 
the seventh, which tells of Perkin Warbeck 
and his friends. Mr. Gairdner exhausted 
this subject twelve years ago, when he pub- 
lished the ‘Story of Perkin Warbeck’ as a 
kind of appendix to his life of Richard IIT. 
The chapter on Ireland is disappointing. 
To compress the story of the government of 
Ireland during those twenty-four years into 
twelve pages is what no care could do ade- 
quately, and the account of the legislation 
of Sir Edward Poynings leaves much to 
be desired. Granting, as we must grant, 
that Henry was his own Prime Minister, it 
was the explanation of his domestic as well 
as his foreign policy, of his finance and his 
legislation, that we might have expected to 
find the strong point, and not the weak one, 
in Mr. Gairdner’s monograph. It may, in- 
deed, be said that the constitutional import- 
ance of this reign still remains to be dealt 
with by an historian who, possessing some- 
thing like Mr. Gairdner’s great powers of 
research, adds to them something besides his 
specialism. The Church of England gained 
much, but history lost more, when Dr. Stubbs 
was promoted to a bishopric. We need such 
an interpreter as he to read for us the 
records of this reign, and to explain to us 
the obscurities which call for light to be 
thrownupon them. Meanwhile, Mr. Gairdner 
has given us here the best account of Henry 
VII. that has yet appeared—a book in which 
Bacon’s life of the om receives some cor- 
rections and some additions, and which pro- 
bably leaves upon the reader a truer impres- 
sion of the character of the king than he 
would gain from any of our chroniclers or 
historians. It is a book which students will 
consult with full confidence in the unim- 
peachable accuracy of its author, and an 
assurance that every statement to be found 
in it can be supported by documentary evi- 
dence, and no opinion is expressed that future 
research is likely to prove to be groundless. 








The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La 
Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra. A new Edition, done into English 
by H. E. Watts. Vols. III.-V. (Quaritch.) 


Mr. Warts has rapidly brought to a con- 
clusion his new version of ‘ Don Quixote,’ and 
consistently with his purpose of making 
this the most elaborate and completely fur- 
nished translation in the language, he has 
been lavish of notes and excursuses, and he 
has added at the close an index which will 
be found useful not only by the English 
reader, but by those who have followed Lord 





Carteret’s advice and learnt to read ‘ Don 
Quixote’ in the original. For the care he 
has taken to facilitate as far as possible the 
comprehension of every phrase and allusion, 
for the wide reading and sound sense he has 
displayed in his annotations, Mr. Watts de- 
serves the warm thanks of all who take an 
interest in Spanish literature. 

As we criticized the memoir upon its ap. 
pearance a twelvemonth ago (Athen., No. 
3171) there is no need to say anything more 
about it, and we may confine our attention 
to the translation and the notes in these 
handsome volumes. Mr. Watts has strenu- 
ously endeavoured to be a faithful trans- 
lator; he has aimed rather at a literal 
than an elegant version, and he has 
tried as a rule to render his author in 
modern English. In this last respect 
he has done wisely, for it cannot be said 
that when by exception he indulges in 
an archaism, as in talking of “ perils and 
passes” or ‘‘do me not this scathe,” the 
effect is happy; and, indeed, the critic is 
reminded of the “‘rouncy’’ and other eccen- 
tricities that marred Mr. Duffield’s spirited 
translation. What, with his extreme dex- 
terity of manipulation and the aid of Sir 
Thomas Malory, Mr. Lang might achieve it 
would be rash to say; but seeing that any 
one who desires an English ‘ Don Quixote’ 
wearing an antique garb has only to turn to 
Shelton, the translator of the present day, 
as a rule, does wisely to adhere to the 
English of the present day. From the 
opposite fault, the introduction of modern 
slang, Mr. Watts is free, but was it well 
to render adelantado by ‘captain general,” 
a term that inevitably suggests pronun- 
ciamientos and other incidents of Spanish 
politics in the nineteenth century ? 

Having carefully compared a large por- 
tion of Mr. Watts’s translation with the 
original, we can speak highly of the accu- 
racy of his version. Of important blunders 
we have hardly detected any, and we have 
often perused several pages together without 
wishing a word altered, although, of course, 
there are passages in which we are inclined 
to demur to his rendering. For instance, 
early in the first chapter, by translating, 
as his predecessors have done, “ perdia el 
pobre caballero el jufcio,’’ ‘‘ our poor gentle- 
man lost his senses,’ he has missed the 
force of the imperfect, which Cervantes 
evidently designed to emphasize, for the 
catastrophe is announced a few lines further 
on: ‘vino 4 perder el juicio.”” But criti- 
cism of trifles of this sort is not interesting, 
and conveys little idea of the book. It will 
be better to give a specimen of Mr. Watts’s 
translation, and we have, therefore, chosen 
the delightful description, in the Second Part, 
of the country squire—a description that, like 
Calderon’s picture of a Castilian yeoman in 
the ‘ Alcalde de Zalamea,’ portrays the quiet, 
God-fearing people who were the real 
source of Spain’s greatness :— 

**T, Sir Knight of the Rueful Feature, am 4 
gentleman, native of a village where, please 
God, we shall go to dine to-day. I am more 
than moderately rich, and my name is Don 
Diego de Miranda. I pass my life with my 
wife, my children, and my friends. My pursuits 
are those of hunting and fishing, but I keep 
neither hawk nor hounds, only a quiet pointer, 
and a saucy ferret or two. I have about six 
dozen of books, some in our mother tongue and 
some in Latin, some of history, some of devotion. 
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Those of chivalries have never even entered the 
threshold of my doors. I study the profane 
more than the devotional, so long as they are 
of honest entertainment, which delight by their 
style and please and attract by their invention, 
though of these there are but very few in Spain. 
Sometimes I dine with my neighbours and 
friends, and often they are my guests ; my table 
is clean and well set out, and nothing stinted. 
I have no taste for idle slander, and allow none 
in my presence ; I peer not into my neighbours’ 
lives nor pry into other men’s business. I hear 
mass every day; I share my goods with the 
poor, without making boast of my good works, 
so that I pn A not give ay 4 in my eee ~ 
hypocrisy and vain-gior oes which su 

obtain hold of the wate heart. I strive to 
make peace between those I know to be at 
variance ; I am devoted to Our Lady, and trust 
even in the infinite mercy of God our Lord.” 

This is an excellent translation, perhaps 
rendered a trifle stiff by Mr. Watts’s desire 
to be literal, still an admirable piece of work 
asa whole. Nor is there much to criticize 
in the details. We think it would have 
been wiser to adhere to the old-fashioned 
rendering of ‘‘Caballero de la Triste Figura,”’ 
which, like ‘‘dapple,” has become part and 
parcel of the English Don Quixote. As for 
whether by perdigon we should understand 
a pointer or a decoy partridge, as other 
translators from Shelton to Mr. Ormsby 
have done—why, there is a good deal to 
be said on both sides. ‘‘ Those of chival- 
ries” is a slightly affected expression due to 
the wish to be faithful. The only serious 
lapse in the translation is in the last words. 
All the editions of the original on our shelves 
read siempre, and we cannot help thinking 
“even”? must be a printer’s blunder for 
ever. Ocertainly ‘‘even” spoils the passage. 
Mr. Ormsby rightly translates, ‘‘and my 
trust is ever in the infinite mercy of God 
our Lord.” 

The notes are mainly derived from Cle- 
mencin, and sometimes from Bowle and 
Pellicer, Mr. Watts contributing occasion- 
ally from the stores of his own reading. For 
instance, he more than once quotes Chaucer 
appositely, and he has known how to turn 
to account his visit to La Mancha. But seeing 
how deeply Mr. Watts is indebted to Cle- 
mencin, we think he need not have attacked 
the Spanish scholar so bitterly. No doubt 
Clemencin is provoking at times ; he treats 
Cervantes as a schoolboy whose mistakes 
a judicious editor is bound to point out and 
correct, and is careful to prove himself a 
pedant; yet he has done so much to illus- 
trate his author, and we could so ill 
spare his edition, that in spite of his short- 
comings he deserves the gratitude of those 
who make a close study of ‘Don Quixote.’ 
Mr. Watts rather goes out of his way to say 
unkind things about Clemencin ; indeed, he 
is usually a trifle combative, and is disposed 
to quarrel unnecessarily with his prede- 
cessors, from Motteux to Mr. Ormsby. 

We have remarked some oversights in 
Mr. Watts’s notes, but we need not do more 

mention a few. He oddly enough 
calls Hernan Nuiiez the Greek commentator, 
instead of the Greek commander; he has 
made the curious oversight of putting Pente- 
cost before Easter; and he has been misled 

y Clemencin into citing as the editio princeps 
of Urrea’s translation of Ariosto that of 
Lyons, 1556. Mr. Ormsby rightly gives 
Antwerp, 1549, In the chapter from which 
We have made an extract Mr. Watts is 





scarcely right in explaining gabdn as a close- 
fitting coat, nor does Covarrubias so call it. 
The peculiarity of the gabén was that it 
did not open in front or behind, and the 
would-be wearer had to pull it over his 
head. This note, by the way, should have 
occurred in the First Part, as Sancho was 
wrapped up in his gabdn after being tossed 
in the blanket. These slips are obviously 
trifling, and no doubt will be corrected in a 
second edition. 

Textual questions scarcely lend themselves 
to treatment outside the pages of a philo- 
logical journal, and there is, therefore, no 
present need to enter on the vexed ques- 
tion of the authority to be attributed to 
the edition of the First Part that ap- 
peared in 1608. We sometimes feel dis- 
posed, after weighing the arguments for 
and against, to adopt the prudent policy of 
Mr. Watts’s publisher, who when he has in 
his catalogue a copy of the Madrid edition of 
1605 expatiates upon the rarity and value 
of the editio princeps, and when he has for 
sale the edition of 1608 extols it as the most 
precious of all the editions, because it contains 
the author’s corrections. On the whole, we 
confess that we incline to Mr. Watts’s 
opinion in favour of the edition of 1608 ; 
and we are also disposed to agree with 
him in rejecting the greater number of 
Hartzenbusch’s emendations, of which Mr. 
Ormsby seems disposed to accept rather too 
many. Not, of course, that we can always 
follow Mr. Watts. For instance, quite at 
the outset, in the second chapter, we are 
strongly inclined to adopt Hartzenbusch’s 
suggestion of Ja babera alzada for “la visera 
alzada”’; for, as Mr. Ormsby remarks, had 
his vizor been up, Don Quixote would 
have had no difficulty in feeding himself; 
and some chapters further on, in the ‘ Lay 
of Chrysostom,’ Clemencin’s emendation 
‘“‘ Libio” is much nearer to the “libro” of 
the early editions than the “ Nilo” of the 
London edition of 1738 (which both Mr. 
Ormsby and Mr. Watts accept), and is, there- 
fore, to be preferred. Cervantes was, we be- 
lieve, copying a commonplace of the Latin 
poets; for, besides the passage in Horace 

uoted by Clemencin, he might remember 
that Ovid calls a lion a “ Libyca fera,” and 
every schoolboy ought to be familiar with 
the “ pelle Libystidis ursze ” of the fifth book 
of the ‘ Mneid.’ The criticism of the proper 
reading might lead to several columns of 
disquisition if pursued further, but as it 
has no interest for the English reader we may 
conclude by congratulating Mr. Watts on the 
success he has attained in the execution of an 
onerous task. It is no small cause of satis- 
faction that three English versions of one 
of the masterpieces of the world’s literature 
should have appeared in the last decade. 
In these days, when the fight between 
realism and romanticism waxes hot, it is well 
to be able to turn to the immortal novel in 
which ‘unflinching realism” is combined 
with the most delightful of romance. No 
more realistic descriptions have been pro- 
duced than those of the wayside ventas in 
which Don Quixote lodged when he, 

The friendless-people’s friend, 

Spied from his hill-top once, despite the din 

And dust of multitudes, Pentapolin 

Named o’ the Naked Arm, 

In this mixture of truth and fiction lies 
one of the chief charms of the book. Wild 





as are the dreams of the knight, Cervantes 
never allows him to stray far from reality ; 
the enchanted horse remains on the solid 
ground even when he appears to be mount- 
ing into the third region. 








Select Pleas in Manorial and other Seignorial 
Courts. Vol. I. Edited by F. W. Mait- 
land. (Selden Society.) 


Mr. Marrianp has rapidly made himself a 
name as an exceptionally ardent and original 
student of English legal antiquities. His 
‘ Bracton’s Note-Book’ and ‘Select Pleas of 
the Crown,’ followed in rapid succession by 
the present volume, mark an epoch in in- 
stitutional research. The venerable text- 
books whose familiar assertions have too 
long been accepted without question by the 
traditional conservatism of lawyers are 
now obsolete as authorities, and we gladly 
recognize in Prof. Maitland a lawyer who 
has the courage to admit that fact. By 
boldly going to the fountain-head in the 
historical rather than in the legal spirit, he 
is revolutionizing, on many subjects, our 
present orthodox conceptions. 

The questions which the writer in his 
present volume sets himself specially to con- 
sider are those connected with “ seignorial ”’ 
courts as distinguished not only from those 
of the king, but also from the ‘“‘ communal ”’ 
or ‘‘municipal” courts of the county, the 
hundred, and the borough. For the purpose 
of this inquiry he selects as types the 
earliest available court rolls of manors, both 
private and on ancient demesne ; the pleas in 
the court of an ‘‘honour’’; those relating 
to the ‘‘ Fair” Court of St. Ives; and those 
of a hundred court which had become 
‘‘ seignorial ” by passing into private hands, 
By the study of these courts and their rolls 
he has been led to certain general conclusions 
which we propose briefly to consider. 

Waiving aside the time-honoured distinc- 
tion between courts “leet,” ‘ baron,” and 
‘“‘customary,”’ and incidentally explaining 
that our ‘‘ court baron ”’ is not, asis asserted, 
the ‘‘curia baronum’”’ (7. ¢., of the tenants), 
but “curia baronis’”’ (7. ¢., of the lord), Mr. 
Maitland takes us back to the thirteenth 
century and shows us the seignorial “ curia,”’ 
as yet undifferentiated, or, rather, exhibiting 
‘a, difference between functions instead of a 
difference between organs.” It was, as he 
tersely expresses it, “the stringent ‘ quo- 
warranto-ing’” of Edward I.’s days which 
first brought out the distinctions between 
the lord’s feudal rights and those ‘‘franchises 
and regalities ”’ which he had hitherto en- 
joyed concurrently and confusedly with 
them. Mr. Maitland evidently has his 
doubts as to the validity of the extreme 
claims advanced by Edward’s lawyers, 
and the justice of throwing the onus pro- 
bandi so stringently on the lords. The king 
was probably well advised in agreeing 
to the compromise of 1290, by which a 
century’s user was admitted as sufficient 
warrant for the enjoyment of View of Frank- 
pledge and the Assize of Beer. If a defeat, 
however, in the main, for the Crown in 
practice, it was no less a victory in principle. 
The advisers of the English Justinian be- 
lieved in a policy of ‘‘ thorough”; they not 
only maintained that nothing but a grant 
of ‘‘visus franci plegii’’ could operate as a 
grant of the regalia; they asserted further 
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that such venerable formule as sac and soc, 
toll and team, were, as in ‘The Hunting of 
the Snark,’ a “‘ merely conventional sign,” 
the “general words” of later law. This 
supercilious contention, Mr. Maitland gravely 
observes, ‘‘is one which the student of 
Domesday Book and the charters of the 
Norman kings will probably reject.’’ Pro- 
bably they will. But Mr. Maitland is cer- 
tainly unfortunate in his argument when 
he refers us “in particular” to the Kentish 
manor of Wye (‘ Domesday,’ i. 114) for 
proof that the possession of “‘ sac and soc ” 
added materially to the value of a manor. 
That manor, it is true, would have been 
worth 20/. more per annum “si abbas 
habuisset sacas et socas’’; but Mr. Maitland 
is evidently unaware that these words refer 
not to a jurisdiction over the manor of Wye, 
but to an appendant jurisdiction of the 
abbot over several Kentish hundreds, 
twenty two or three in theory, and at least 
seven in practice. Thecase of Dover would 
‘have formed a better Domesday illustration. 

We now approach the writer’s most im- 
portant thesis, in which he undertakes to 
explain the origin of the leet jury. His 
contention, put as briefly as possible, is that 
the jury of presentment, the “communal 
accusation,’ originates in, and must be 
traced to, the Assize of Clarendon (1166). 
The twelve lawful men of the hundred with 
the four lawful men who represented each 
township within it became “‘implicated”’ with 
the frankpledge system in consequence of 
the procedure instituted by the Assize being 
superimposed on the pre-existent View of 
Frankpledge held in the great half-yearly 
Hundred Court of the sheriff, as described in 
the “ Leges Henrici Primi.” From this com- 
bination was evolved the familiar Sheriff's 
Tourn. Now, argues Mr. Maitland, this 
led to a confusion between the representa- 
tion of the vills (1) for the purpose of View 
of Frankpledge, (2) for the purpose of the 
Assize procedure with its jury of present- 
ment. The lords who enjoyed ‘‘ View of 
Frankpledge’’ took advantage, he suggests, 
of this confusion, and gradually formed out 
of the ‘‘capital pledges,” who appeared 
before them for View of Frankpledge, a 
quasi-jury of presentment. Thus, so far 
from the leet juries bearing, as Dr. Stubbs 
holds, ‘‘every mark of the utmost anti- 
quity,”’ they were merely, according to 
Mr. Maitland, spurious and comparatively 
modern imitations of the jury in the Sheriff’s 
Tourn. This view is ingenious enough, and 
is supported by the writer with his usual 
learning. We have ourselves met with a 
case which tends to support it—a case in 
which, at the very time when “‘ Britton” and 
the author of ‘ Fleta’ were writing, the jury 
of presentment in a private court for ‘‘ View 
of Frankpledge” consisted of the “ capital 
pledges” (‘‘preesentabunt . . . . franciplegii 
. ... pro dezennis suis omnia que ad pacem 
et coronam Domini Regis spectant,” &c.). 
it differs toto clo from that of Dr. Stubbs, 
who sums up strongly in favour of the 
antiquity of the Leet and its jury, to which 
he confidently assigns a pre-conquestual 
origin. It appears, however, much less 


original when compared with the conclu- 
sions of Gneist, who similarly denies the 
antiquity of the jury of presentment, hold- 
ing that the gulf between the isolated 
enactment of Aithelred and the Assize of 








Clarendon has not been satisfactorily bridged 
over. He thus accounts for the Sheriff's 
Tourn in the same manner as Mr. Maitland. 
The latter’s conclusions are, in one respect, 
singularly confirmed by the Pipe Roll of 
1166. This document carries back further 
than he has ventured to do the local dis- 
tinctions of representation. In Sussex, for 
instance, six ‘‘tithings” are amerced by 
the Assize judges, and their names are all 
territorial ; in Leicestershire the two amerced 
“ tithings ” are both personal ; in Yorkshire 
and Northumberland the “‘villata” is 
amerced, and the “tithing ’’ does not occur. 
This supports the suggested confusion, and, 
it may be added, is conclusive proof of how 
well established at the time was the mutual 
pecuniary responsibility. 

Turning to the undisputed feudal or 
manorial jurisdiction, Mr. Maitland en- 
deavours to solve the question whether its 
origin should be traced to the feudal or the 
manorial principle, and suggests, with all 
the hesitation which the difficulties of the 
case involve, that ‘‘ the feudal principle was 
the rule of law, but that it had to work 
under such and so many limitations, some 
of law and some of fact, that the actual re- 
sult was not very different from that which 
would have been produced by the manorial 
principle.” Here again the writer finds 
himself in conflict with the doctrine of our 
orthodox law books, and of those orthodox 
modern historians who accept their teach- 
ing. We are, therefore, particularly glad 
to see that Mr. Maitland challenges and 
cautiously assails the familiar maxim that 
no true court of an honour—no cour de 
baronie—ever existed in England, and 
that courts which were such in appear- 
ance were merely an aggregate of manorial 
courts. This maxim, which has been handed 
on through Scroggs and Scriven to Stubbs 
and Gneist, he tracks to a misconception of 
a passage in Coke’s reports, and meets 
by printing the early rolls of the court 
which the Abbot of Ramsey held for his 
‘‘ Honour of Broughton.” ‘No stretch of 
language,”’ as Mr. Maitland well observes, 
“« will enable us to call the court at Broughton 
the court of a manor; it is the court of a 
great fief.” Now this is the line of thought 
that Mr. Maitland must follow up; let him 
seek for similar courts among the great lay 
fiefs ; he will find the glimpse of one ready 
to his hand in his own edition of ‘ Bracton’s 
Note-Book.’ He will there discover Henry 
de Tracy holding a court (‘‘ curia sua’’) for the 
under tenants (‘‘ milites””) of his Honour of 
Barnstaple in 1235, a court in virtue of which 
he exercised the right of distraint and had 
that right recognized by the Crown. We 
hope that Mr. Maitland may be able in time 
to tell us more of such a court as this—for 
the case of the Honour of Broughton is, we 
fear, in some respects abnormal—and so to 
support a reaction against the teaching of 
those whom the late Mr. Eyton termed our 
‘‘Philo-Saxon writers,”’ who see a member 
of the ‘‘ Witan”’ in every man described as 
wise, and who strive to minimize, if not to 
bury out of sight, the power of feudalism in 
England. 

The difficult question of suit of court, 
which the writer has already elsewhere dis- 
cussed, bears indirectly on the above pro- 
blem. Mr. Maitland here sums up the evi- 
dence for and against the existence of a tacit 





obligation to do service at the lord’s court. 
He has to deal with ‘‘a time of uncertainty 
and conflict, of vague understandings and 
misunderstandings,”’ but we doubt if the 
evidence of the twelfth century is so entirely, 
as he believes, “‘the ambiguous evidence of 
silence.” In any case he has shown that 
the rule of law was quite unsettled in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and he has 
made clear the distinction between the 
‘‘ racionabilis secta’’ and suit to the three- 
weekly court. 

After tracing in careful detail the action 
of the king’s justice in slowly narrowing 
down ‘the sphere of seignorial justice,” 
Mr. Maitland approaches that manorial 
court to which the latter justice was eventu- 
ally reduced, and discusses that ‘‘ most diffi- 
cult subject,” the jurisdiction of the lord 
over his unfree tenants. We have not the 
space to follow him in his inquiry, nor is 
the problem as yet quite ripe for solution. 
We may explain, however, that Mr. Mait- 
land leans to the original identity of the 
‘‘ court customary ”’ with the ‘‘ court baron,”’ 
denies that the lord’s steward was at first 
sole judge, and suggests provisionally that 
the “‘curia” of the thirteenth century was 
‘‘ the whole body of suitors.” 

Such are the leading conclusions at which 
this learned writer arrives. In addition to 
these he has prefaced each set of rolls in 
this volume by a special introduction of its 
own. In all that Mr. Maitland writes there 
is a thorough grasp of his subject, combined 
with originality and verve, that invests his 
work with uliar interest. Many and 
often doubtful are the points on which he 
touches; but of all it can be said, without 
flattery, ‘‘ nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” 





Life and Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, 1652- 

1722. (Chapman & Hall.) 

WE cannot hope to do more than briefly 
indicate a few of the numerous points of 
interest contained in this collection of letters, 
but we may say generally that as a fresh 
revelation of the state of the French court 
during the Maintenon régime and the 
Regency, they form a supplement to the 
memoirs of Saint Simon little short of in- 
valuable; while the naive personality of 
the writer, her keenness of perception, the 
piquancy of her style, and especially the 
fact that even after a long life spent among 
them the persons of whom she writes re- 
mained to her persons of an alien race, confer 
upon her sketches an attraction which could 
be satisfactorily illustrated only by extracts 
far more copious than the limits of our space 
will permit. 

It is much to be regretted that the work 
of translation was not placed in more com- 
petent hands, and that misrenderings should 
frequently appear so grotesque as to sug- 
gest the idea that the translator undertook 
the task chiefly with the object of acquiring 
a knowledge of our tongue, and is now 
looking to the public to correct his “ copies. | 
Thus ‘late Monsieur,” ‘‘ English my lords,’ 
‘a little quarter of an hour,” “we are 
usually punished by where we have sinned, 
force the reader back upon the originals 
somewhat too violently; English people do 
not ‘retire permission ” from any one, nor 
do they ‘‘ resist to troubles.” No pressure 
of time or scarcity of candid friends can 
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excuse such solecisms as ‘ Heidelburg,” 
“ Manheim,” - ‘‘ would to God that he 
succeeds,” ‘afterwards comes bitterness and 
quarrels,”’ ‘‘ this might have led to great com- 
plications should the Dauphin die,” and the 
like. As the translator himself remarks, 
“the truth of this is patent to all we 
members of the royal family.” 

Charlotte Elizabeth was, like George I., 
the grandchild of Elizabeth of Bohemia ; and 
but for her abjuration of Protestantism, and 
her marriage in 1672 with the Duke of 
Orleans, brother of Louis XIV., she would 
have been Queen of England in his place— 
one, as she expresses it, “‘ of that sad con- 
fraternity who spend their lives in unreal 
vanities, and whom nothing true or solid 
reaches.” For fifty years instead, wife and 
widow of one of the silliest, and mother of 
one of the wickedest men in Europe, she 
held her own with spirit and success 
during the dull ceremonialism and dreary 
superstition of the later reign of Madame 
de Maintenon, and the carnival of de- 
bauchery in which the Regent was steeped 
by Dubois. She remained a true German 
to the last, with a hearty contempt for 
her adopted people and all their ways, 
especially their ‘‘detestable cookery.” 
Sausages and ham, Biran brot, or beer 
soup, suited her stomach best, she declared, 
and she was very proud of having brought 
ham into fashion in the court and of having 
compelled Louis to like salted herrings. 
“Tea,” on the other hand, ‘‘tastes of hay 
and rotten straw, coffee of soot, and choco- 
late is too sweet and soft.” French doctors 
she kept steadfastly at a distance; and 
indeed the satire of Molicre is weak by 
the side of such facts as these which she 
mentions: her husband on his deathbed 
was “‘ bled three times, given eleven ounces 
of emetics, Schaffhouse water, and two 
bottles of English drops ” ; her cousin De la 
Trémouille, whose wife had been killed in 
the same way, “‘ was bled ten times in so 
terrible a fashion that when he was opened 
they discovered it had caused his death ; 
he had no longer a drop of blood in his 
veins.” When Madame had a fever she 
“got rid of it, as usual, by hunting.” For 
anybody in her position and with such a 
husband there could be, of course, none of 
that simple domestic home life which is dear 
to the German matron. And so, beginning 
with the simple statement that ‘ matrimony 
18 @ great plague,” we find a gradually 
deepening series of anathemas on the 
marriage state, leading to the conclusion 
that “‘a woman’s life is so seldom happy, 
my dear Louise, that one ought rather to be 
glad of the death of a little girl-child, for it 
is a brand saved from the burning.” Her 
working theory of life has in it better pro- 
mise of general success than any system of 
— ethics that we have seen of 
ate :— 


“The wisest way is to love one’s husband 
reasonably and dutifully, but not with passion ; 
to live with him peaceably and kindly, and not 
to trouble oneself on account of his conduct. 
In this way the husband and wife remain good 
friends, and harmony resides in the household.” 


Madame tenait beaucoup plus de 
homme que de la femme,” says Saint 
Simon. She herself declares that she “ re- 
gretted being a woman”; and there was a 


“They are killing her with worry,” she 
writes of the Dauphiness. ‘‘ Everything was 
once done to reduce me to a like state; but 
I am a harder nut to crack, and before they 
come to an end of me the old women will 
break some of their teeth.” The box on 
the ear which she administered to her son 
before the whole court when she heard of 
his coming marriage with one of Louis’s 
bastards is historical. She outraged all 
precedent by refusing to go into a convent 
at Monsieur’s death; she scandalized Louis 
by ‘preferring to be badly dressed than 
that my chest should freeze,’”’ and her hus- 
band by refusing to use balm and rouge, 
‘‘ preferring wrinkles to having grease on 
my face.” With a mind deeply religious, 
she was no dévote, in the Maintenon sense. 
Religious books, with the exception of the 
Bible, she considered ‘extremely dull.” 
In many matters she found it, like other 
people, ‘ most difficult to follow the Holy 
Scriptures.” Her genuine spirit of toler- 
ance waxed impatient when she heard ‘‘ the 
great man praised in a sermon for his per- 
secution of the reformed”; and her hatred 
of Madame de Maintenon is never more 
eloquently expressed than when comment- 
ing on her pitilessness to the Huguenots. 
She quotes with approval the King of Siam’s 
reply to Louis, that ‘‘God, who had not 
made every leaf the same green, wished 
also to be worshipped in various fashions.” 
She dismisses with summary contempt the 
sham philosophical speculations which were 
being bandied about ; and on the religious 
duties of kings and priests she expresses 
the following comprehensive judgment :— 

“T do not like kings thinking that they please 
the Lord much by prayers. It is not for that 
that He has placed them on thrones, but to do 
good, administer justice fairly and rightly. In 
these actions ought we to see kings’ devotions. 
Also they ought to see that priests keep to their 
prayers, and not meddle with anything else. 
When a king has said his morning and evening 
prayers, he has done all he need.” 

In like manner she held that 

‘preachers ought to try to inculcate mercy, 
charity, and virtue, into Christians, and not 
quarrel among themselves on a quantity of small 
matters. But to do so would greatly diminish 
the authority of these gentry, so they continue 
quarrelling, leaving aside the most important 
and essential things.” 

Like many strong and clever women, 
Madame had a contempt for feminine med- 
dling with politics; and this feeling was 
heightened by her jealousy of Madame de 
Maintenon, that ‘old toad,” ‘‘ wretch,” 
“‘ devil,”’ ‘“‘incarnate fiend,” ‘old beast ’’?— 
she is rich in epithets—who held the king in 
ignoble bondage. ‘‘This kingdom,” she says, 
‘*has already been far too much led by old and 
young women. It is time for the men to have a 
word to say in the matter......In England the 
women can govern, but in France, if things are 
to go well, the man must have the command.” 

Next to the Maintenon she hated England: 
‘The English are so false that I would not 
trust them with a single hair” ; ‘‘ You must 
not be surprised at an Englishwoman be- 
having rudely to you”; “ Born in Ger- 
many, and yet falserthan an Englishman!” 
George I. “‘ cares for nobody ; but then, as 
generally happens to those [sic| kind of 
people, nobody cares for him.” It is not 
uncharitable to suppose that this enmity was 





masterful independence in all her ways. 





inspired by the thought that instead of oc- 


cupying an unsatisfactory position in an alien 
court she might, had fortune been happier 
to her, have reigned a Protestant queen of 
the country she professes to detest. 

There is no evidence in these letters of any 
forced intention to amuse; but there is not 
one of them which is dull, and the strokes 
of genuine humour are frequent. ‘‘ Believe 
me, dear Louise, if we had nothing to grieve 
over but our sins, we should be very merry,” 
runs like an old saw; and there is a quaint 
sententiousness in the maxim “ One can do 
many better things than spoil one’s stomach 
by eating too much fish.” ‘Death, my 
dear Louise, is the last absurdity we are 
capable of committing,” has quite a Vol- 
tairean ring init. Occasionally her thoughts 
exhibit a delightful inconsequence, worthy 
of Mrs. Bennet in ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ : 

“Tt seems to me that we, the children of his 
Highness the late Elector, cannot boast of 
having been happy in this world. Ihope to God 
we shall have eternal life......P.S. You would 
render mea service by sending me the stockings 
and pins that Caroline ordered for me.” 

For an entirely satisfactory theory of 
human existence, incapable of addition, we 
know of nothing to match this utterance of 
the Electress Sophia, which Madame con- 
firms from her own ripe experience: ‘‘ Every 
one is a devil sent into the world to torment 
some other devil.” 

The breezy independence of Madame’s 
character was probably refreshing to Louis. 
Their relations, in spite of some bickerings 
over Madame de Maintenon, were always 
those of cordiality and respect. She describes. 
him, it is true, as ‘silly where religion is con- 
cerned, because he has never read anything 
treating of religion, or the Bible,” and his 
mistress for the time being has the control of 
his conscience; but tohis personal appearance 
and disposition she is complimentary : he is 
“tall, with light brown hair, manly, and 
handsome, and very fond of the ladies.’ 
She especially notices the charm of his 
voice, and asserts that ‘‘ he remained charm- 
ing till the day of his death.” She makes 
the following remarks on his truly Gargan- 
tuan appetite :— 

“T have often seen the king eat four platefuls 
of different kinds of soup, a whole pheasant, a. 
plateful of salad, two large slices of ham, mutton 
with garlic, a plateful of cakes, and then some 
fruit and hard boiled eggs.” 

The queen, on the other hand, 

“ was silly, but the best and most virtuous woman 
in the world. She always believed all that the 
king told her, true and false. It was said that. 
her ugly black teeth came from her eating too 
much chocolate. She was also very fond of 
garlic. She was stout and little in height, with 
a very white skin. When neither walking nor 
dancing she looked tall. She ate frequently, 
but only a little each time, like a canary bird.” 

Louvois and his army of spies; Jermyn, 
leaving his wife Henrietta Maria, the 
widow of Charles I., without food or fire, 
while he gave grand dinners in his own 

lodgings ; the Duchess of Burgundy, leap- 
ing about like a monkey, making faces, and 
eating with her fingers; Lord Peterborough, 
“‘ witty as the devil,” refusing to leave his 
prison without an apology from his captors; 
Louise de Kéroualle, the notorious Duchess 
of Portsmouth, “the best sort of woman 
I have ever met”; Ninon de I’Enclos, 
then an old woman leading a good life, 





who gives her son “more noble and 
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worthy thoughts than his own friends”’; 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, Madame’s grand- 
mother, whose reputation is sadly dimin- 
ished; La Montespan, whose skin ‘now 
resembles a piece of paper that children 
have twisted about,’’ with beautiful hair as 
white as snow, and a red face, though 
Madame could remember her with ‘‘ lovely 
fair hair, and beautiful hands and arms, 
which she did not always keep clean,” while 
La Valliére, whose broken-hearted old age is 
exquisitely described, and who still retained 
her charm of expression, was always “ scru- 
pulously clean”; James II., “not quick at 
repartee”; Mary of Modena, ‘‘very thin, 
with a long face, bright eyes, large white 
teeth, and a pale complexion which showed 
all the more because she never used rouge,” 
and ‘‘leading the existence of an angel here 
for the last twenty-four years under our 
eyes”; Villars, who is ‘‘not wanting in wit, 
and very courageous,” but who “looks 
crazy and makes horrible faces”; Boufflers, 
the hero of Namur and Liége, who “ will 
certainly not invent gunpowder, or start a 
new heresy, but is a really honest and 
trustworthy man”; the Duke of Sully, 
going to chapel without his breeches on; 
Sunderland, ‘‘of meek and gentle appear- 
ance, but a very dangerous fellow,”—such 
are a few, and but a few, of the per- 
sonages in the wondrous society in which 
the frank, impetuous old lady lived, whose 
vignettes she draws with many a touch 
of pungent piquancy. There is a striking 
description of the dignified resolution with 
which Louis at length left his world of 
shams, which is needed to complete Saint 
Simon’s picture; a sketch of her own son 
the Regent, unsurpassed in portrait painting; 
and many scenes which illustrate the dreary 
decadence of the Grand Monarque’s later 
years, the frenzy of speculation over Law’s 
Mississippi scheme, the malignity, vul- 
garity, and debauchery which lay beneath 
the veneer of refinement and ceremony. 
But we must leave the comedy, the 
melodrama, and the burlesque, reserving 
our last quotation for a passage where 
Madame, whose kindly German heart could 
feel for the sorrows of that wretched multi- 
tude of whose very existence Saint Simon, 
so far as we remember, does not hint ata 
knowledge, lifts for a moment the mask 
from the reveller’s countenance, and displays 
the face of death :— 


‘*T never knew the times so bad as they are 
now; the poor are dying from the cold like 
flies. The mills have stopped working, and this 
has been the cause of many people dying from 
hunger. I was told a sad story yesterday about 
a woman who stole a loaf in Paris from a baker’s 
shop. The baker wishes to have her arrested. 
She says, crying, ‘If my misery were known you 
would not wish to deprive me of this loaf. I 
have three little naked children at home who 
asked for bread; not being able to bear it, I 
stole this.’ The commissary before whom she 
was brought made her take him to her home; 
there he found three little children covered with 
rags and shivering inacorner. He said to the 
eldest, ‘Where is your father?’ The child 
replied, ‘He is behind that door.’ The com- 
missary, wishing to know what the father was 
doing there, looked, and started back seized 
with horror. The poor wretch had hung him- 
self in a fit of despair.” 


Was it, we wonder, merely as a heartless 
joke, or was it to symbolize with ghastly 





reality an appalling truth, that on the night 
of February 17th, 1720, while the wild licence 
of a masked ball at Paris was in full flow, 
‘* six dominoes arrived, two bearing torches, 
and four a sedan chair. This they set down 
in the middle of the room. On being asked 
by several present who was inside the sedan 
chair, they refused to answer, and departed. 
Then some one opened the door, and there 
sat a corpse ” ? 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


A Crooked Path. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tumbledown Farm. By Alan Muir. 2 vols. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

Roger Ferron, and other Stories. By Katharine 
S. Macquoid. 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Dash of Bitter: a Temperance Story. 
By Deane Hilton. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

The Master of Rylands. By Mrs. G. Lewis 


Leeds. (Ward & Downey.) 
A Romance of Posilipo. By Mrs. Thos. 
Wollaston White. (Eglinton & Co.) 


‘‘PossEssED of the true magic, ‘money,’ 
obstacles faded away.” As a piece of 
grammar this utterance is “distinctly pre- 
cious.” The old misquotation “nature to,” 
and vernacular expressions like ‘ acquaint- 
anceship,”’ disfigure Mrs. Alexander’s pages. 
But in spite of these and many other draw- 
backs to enjoyment, the enterprising reader 
who wades through the first volume will 
find the interest of the story gain upon him. 
Katherine Liddell is a and true 
woman in spite of her yielding to the 
strong temptation, the comfort of a dying 
mother, which leads her on “a crooked 
path.” From the time when she conceals 
her miserly uncle’s unjust will—a will, be 
it said, which sudden death alone prevented 
him from revoking—our heroine knows no 
peace of mind. Not even the consciousness 
of saving her beloved nephews from the 
tender mercies of their worldly, selfish 
mother and the coarse stepfather, who covers 
his meanness with a jovial air, can console 
her for the fraud which has enabled her to 
assist them; and when she becomes ac- 
quainted with and attached to the man 
whose interest under the will she has de- 
feated, her penitence soon leads her to con- 
fession. The nature of her expiation is, of 
course, ‘‘ obvious to the meanest capacity ”’; 
but before she can completely console the 
distinguished Errington, sportsman, states- 
man, and editor, she has to undergo many 
turns of outrageous fortune. De Burgh, as 
a bold bad man of a medisval sort, has 
much to recommend him; and deeply as we 
must deplore his conduct to gentle Rachel 
Trant, we cannot but think that in after 
days Katherine must occasionally, amid 
her respectable surroundings, have cast a 
retrospective glance at the possibilities of a 
life passed with that very unconventional 
wooer. As we have hinted, the story takes 
form and colour as it proceeds, and the cha- 
racters impress us gradually with their 
force in the only natural manner. Hearty 
Mrs. Needham and matter-of-fact Miss 
Payne are well contrasted. ‘‘‘I am not,’” 
says the former, 

‘** what is generally called a religious woman : 
I am too broad in my views to please the 
orthodox : but, at the same time, religion is, in 
our present stage, essential.’ ‘I am sure reli- 





gion is much obliged to you,’ observed Miss 
Payne.” 
The female characters are naturally the 
best, but the author can also fairly describe 
a man. 

‘‘Alan Muir’s’’ novelette was published 
some years ago in London Society, but is 
worth a notice. There is something quaint 
in the arrangement whereby the supposed 
authors, the retired chemist and the squire’s 
daughter, take breath as it were, and pause 
between chapters occasionally to criticize 
their heroine and her friends. The plan if 
generally adopted would add considerably 
to the task of the professional novel-reader ; 
at the same time this self-communion is no 
bad exercise for the writer, and is also an 
ingenious method of forestalling or disarm- 
ing criticism. The present tale seems to 
have at first been intended to convey some 
sort of moral. The heroine, a young actress 
out of an engagement, is, unhappily, bound 
to minister to the existence of a miserable 
father, who has gone through all stages of 
moral decadence till he becomes a felon— 
a burglar at least. Poor Vanity represents, 
therefore, though pure enough so far in her 
own life, at any rate the very antipodes of 
respectability. Now to Willie Snow, her 
rustic lover—as to ‘Doctor’? Book, the 
literary author of his being—respectability 
is as the breath of the nostrils. When, 
therefore, in the end, owing to the 
dexterous collaboration of the squire’s 
daughter aforesaid, respectability, in Willie’s 
person, cuts a very mean figure, as having 
deserted the goddess of his affections in 
her bitter need, and Vanity, on the other 
hand, shows herself capable of much bravery 
and self-sacrifice, no wonder there arises a 
kind of collision between opposite morals, 
and the ‘‘ doctor” wisely declines to reconcile 
them :— 

‘Our clergyman, at the end of his sermon, 
has a way of saying kindly to us: ‘Now, 
brethren, what is life?’ It is a favourite ques- 
tion of his. Next time he asks it, I shall be apt 
to stand up in my pew and reply as follows: 
‘Reverend, I have been at that riddle seventy- 
four years come next autumn, I give it up.’” 
There is enough originality in the method 
of the story and sufficiently accentuated 
description of character to give it a certain 
value as a magazine tale of the lighter sort. 

Mrs. Macquoid’s collection of tales is 
fairly interesting, though it does not rise 
above the ordinary magazine level. Roger 
Ferron’s story is laid in the valley of the 
Vire, and most of the sketches are drawn 
from French or German models. In such 
cases the local colour is everything, and the 
author shows sufficient insight in that re- 
spect, whether a French or Swiss valley, a 
street in Nuremberg, or an English country 
house be the selected spot. Roger Ferron 
is a saturnine and disappointed man, whose 
bad taste in being a misogynist is corrected 
by the ingenuous affection of his young 
ward Marguerite. ‘ Success’ is a sad story 
of a young artist’s defeat in the affections 
of his beloved by a rival of lower artistic 
ambition, and ends in his early death, only 
alleviated by the discovery of a more genuine 
attachment on the part of a worthier woman. 
‘In the Great Square, Goslar,’ is a moral 
tale of a young German girl who gives 
proof of the spirit which underlies a retirin 
nature by saving lives in a great fire. An 
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so on. All the tales are moral and more 
or less picturesque, and people may do 
worse, and also much better, than read them 


all. 

Mr. (?) Hilton writes a well-intentioned 
story with a purpose, telling how one young 
man was led to fatal courses by taking ‘‘a 
dash of bitter’? when he ought to have 
drunk nothing but water, or at most a com- 
forting cup of bovril ; how another, blighted 
in love, fell an easy prey to alcohol; and 
other admonitory facts of the same kind. 
The author is one of the uncompromising 
temperance advocates. 

** Drink,” he says, “like disease, attacks the 

predisposed......What are called in popular lan- 
guage moderate drinkers, are never safe ; a time 
may come when their vigilance is relaxed, and 
the foe enters into possession.” 
As for Mr. Hilton’s arguments, the reader 
must judge for himself. They may be 
stronger than the story, but the story is 
weak—and if one might mention the punc- 
tuation ! 

In ‘The Master of Rylands,’ a sensation 
story of a very old type, Mrs. Lewis Leeds 
displays some ingenuity in dressing up her 
lay figures with new materials; but it cannot 
be said that ingenuity is a distinguishing 
feature in her plot. The conventional 
villain, polite and treacherous, handsome 
and cruel, rejoicing in “tiny cigarettes” 
and unscrupulous murders, existing nowhere 
out of the pages of sensational fiction, is 
well calculated to warn off the wary novel- 
reader from any book in which he is allowed 
to play a leading part. The Captain Levas- 
sor of ‘The Master of Rylands’ would un- 
questionably be prohibitory in this sense if 
the heroine, who tells her own story, were 
not a decidedly attractive person, who writes 
good English, and possesses amiable and 
sympathetic qualities. She and her artist 
lover are the only nice people to whom Mrs. 
Lewis Leeds introduces us, and they are 
just good enough to relieve the story from 
what would otherwise be its too oppressive 
gloom. 

Mrs. White’s ‘‘romance” revives ac- 
quaintance with a world which was more 
familiar to the readers of fiction twenty 
years ago than it is to-day. We meet again 
a blonde and lovely English heroine, with a 
mystery enshrouding her birth, beside the 
sapphire ‘‘ wavelets” which “gently lave ” 
the Bay of Naples. Nevertheless the author’s 
knowledge of the country of which she writes 
and of its people is considerable, her affec- 
tion for both strong and sincere, so that her 
descriptions are often pleasant reading when 
she restrains herself in the matter of adjec- 
tives and theatrical incidents. She should 
also refrain from sowing Italian and French 
phrases broadcast through her pages; few 
of her readers, probably, will possess the 
requisite knowledge of the former language 
at any rate; also they greatly exceed what 
is admissible as Jocal colour in an English 
book. Many of the Italian characters are 
natural and attractive, which is more than 
can be said of the lovely Christabel. All 
her difficulties are, however, as delightfully 
solved at the last as the mystery of her own 
origin, the unprincipled count is discomfited, 
and the apparently lowly, but high-souled 

rival happily turns out to be a nobleman in 
guise; whereupon the heroine becomes 


held out.” All very well, but, as the mother 
of the less fortunate Giulia observes, is not 
this ‘‘a romance in which they who deserve 
most get nothing’? 





RECENT VERSE, 


Sunshine and Shower, and other Poems. By 
Eric Lulworth. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

The Afternoon Landscape: Poems and Transla- 
tions. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Bouquet de Pensées. Parla Baronne d’Ottenfels. 
(Paris, Lemerre.) 

Imaginary Sonnets. 
(Stock.) 


THERE was really no occasion for Mr. Lulworth 
to publish his poems, destitute as they are of 
all literary distinction, and fit only to be set to 
bad music as drawing-room ballads—which we 
take to be the lowest possible vocation for 
anything calling itself verse. We have often 
heard this kind of thing at suburban soirées, 
but we question whether the particular sample 
quoted below can be beaten for futility and 
fulsomeness :— 


Once, long ago, in youth’s sweet prime, 
hen first we met, 
I dreamed a dream of summer-time 
That haunts me yet. 
Together! together ! 


[Refrain in waltz time, ad libitum et ad nauseam.) 

Ever to see thee, ever to hear thee, 

Ever to know that thou art near me; 

Ever to turn to thee for peace, 

Ever to know that pain shall cease, 

With the light of thine eyes to cheer me! 

Together ! together ! 

In the days that my Nope can see; 

Together! For ever! my darling, my love, with thee ! 
There are three more stanzas of this melancholy 
rubbish, but one is enough to show the pattern 
of Mr. Lulworth’s style. The best things in 
the book (which is not saying much for them) 
are three pieces in Scottish dialect, rather pre- 
tentiously entitled “Echoes of the North.” 
Mr. Lulworth is generally consumed with the 
desire to be original, and some of the results of 
this craving for the unusual are truly astonishing. 
On one occasion, for example, he speaks of his 
own 


By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


dull Hanes magiced for the nonce 
To all a fairy’s trea 

(which must be a rare experience with such an 

elephantine bard), and on another commits 

himself to the following extraordinary asser- 

tion :— 

“a So my heart, cased in grief, 

Burst from its gloomy sheaf (sheath ?), 

Bloomed in one sunny, brief 

Vision of thee ! 

His ideas of rhyme, too, are “extensive and 
peculiar.” What shall we say of flowret and 
spirit (twice), or what, again, of riddance and 
admittance? In short, Mr. Lulworth’s effusions, 
to use one of his own most felicitous phrases, 
are singularly “‘ dearth of delight.” 

Col. Higginson is a poet of a different order. 
His verse, though it is somewhat lacking 
in fire and spontaneity, has always a mean- 
ing, and often a melody, of its own. ‘The 
Afternoon Landscape’ is inscribed to ‘‘ James 
Russell Lowell, schoolmate and fellow-towns- 
man,” and it is not hard to trace in it the in- 
fluence of that considerable, if limited genius, as 
well as of the surroundings among which both 
were reared. Several of the poems are concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with the incidents of the 
war between North and South, and here and 
there, asin ‘ Waiting for the Bugle’ (read before 
the Grand Army Post of veteran soldiers at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on May 25th, 1888), a martial 
chord is finely struck :— 


We wait for the bugle; the night-dews are cold, 
The limbs of the soldiers feel jaded and old, 

The field of our bivouac is windy and bare, 

There is lead in our joints, there is frost in our hair, 
The future is veiled and its fortunes unknown, 

As we lie with hushed breath till the bugle is blown. 


In other occasional pieces, such as the ‘ Me- 





“dimly conscious of a suave inclination to 





let herself sink into his arms had they been | 


there is something strained and mechanical, as 
seems to be almost invariably the case with 
such exercises, even in more eminent hands. 
Yet the close of Col. Higginson’s ‘Ode’ has a 
dignity which lifts it above the ordinary level of 
the prize poem, though not to the lofty position 
of a kTHpa és del :— 
They say our city’s star begins to wane, 
Our heroes pass away, our poets die, 
Our passionate ardors mount no more so high. 
‘Tis but an old alarm, the affright of wealth, 
The cowardice of culture, wasted pain! 
Freedom is hope and health ! 
The sea on which yon ocean steamers ride 
Is the same sea that rocked the shallops frail 
Of the bold Pilgrims ; yonder is its tide, 
And here are we, their sons ; it grows not pale, 
Nor we who walk its borders. Never fear! 
Courage and truth are all! 
Trust in the great hereafter, and whene’er 
In some high hour of need, 
That tests the heroic breed, 
The Boston of the future sounds its call, 
Bartletts and Lowells yet shall answer, ‘‘ Here!” 
For the rest, we notice several graceful sonnets, 
some of which (and those by no means the 
worst) are from other pens. Of the Colonel’s 
own contributions in this kind ‘The Snowing 
of the Pines’ and ‘The Baby Sorceress’ may 
be singled out for special commendation. Be- 
sides these, there are a few striking hymns, 
with one or two reprints from an earlier volume ; 
and among the translations, a rendering of 
Sappho’s unrenderable ‘Ode to Aphrodite’ 
(neither better nor worse than the numerous 
other attempts we have met with), with some 
well-turned versions of a selection from the 
sonnets of Petrarch and Camoens. 

From the ‘ Bouquet de Pensées’ of the accom- 
plished Baronne d’Ottenfels we may cull a couple 
or so of its daintier blossoms. The selection is, 
however, by no means easy, for in fact there 
is an embarras de richesses in her volume. 
The writer has an unusual command both of 
rhyme and metre, and with it that fortunate 
Gallic touch which redeems the trivial, and 
consecrates the commonplace. Here is a pretty 
picture of two sweethearts, recalling Catullus’s 
delightful lines upon the love-making of Acme 
and Septimius :— 

Quand la pourpre du soir méle son prisme rose 
Au prisme de leurs yeux, 

Quand le nimbe argenté de la lune se pose 
Sur leurs fronts radieux, 


Ils vont resplendissants dans cette apothéose 
Comme de jeunes dieux, 

Du haut de leur azur planant sur toute chose 
Sans descendre des cieux. 


Le monde leur sourit, la nature les féte, 
Les fleurs jonchent leurs pas et partout sur leur téte 
L’oiseau vient gazouiller ; 


Mais douce hymne des bois, rayons, parfum de séve, 
Pour eux tout n’est qu’un chant dont ils bercent leur réve 
De peur de s’éveiller. 

That is just the sort of subject which in aver- 
age British hands (as witness the elegant ex- 
tract quoted above from Mr. Lulworth) is apt to 
be treated in a style at once vulgar and inane ; 
but here all is airy, iridescent, and charming. 
Another not inappropriate specimen of the 
Baronne’s light and elegant workmanship is 
her ‘ Adieux & Paris, written on the evening 
of the Grand Prix, which might serve for the 
festal scene now enacting on the banks of the 
Seine. What Englishwoman, or Englishman 
either for the matter of that, could celebrate 
the Derby so delicately ? 
Adieu, coupe enivrante ott l’univers vient boire ! 
Adieu, cité charmeuse, amante du plaisir! 


Mouvante fourmiliére, ardent laboratoire 
Oi chacun suit son but, son réve ou son désir. 


Ailleurs, rivant nos pas & sa marche illusoire, 

Au sillon du passé s’enferme l'avenir ; 

LA, c’ect la grande aréne ov l’argent et la gloire 
Sout l’enjeu d’un combat qui ne doit pas finir, 
Mais hier c’était jour de relache et de fétes: 

Une autre lutte avait fourni d’autres athlétes 

Et la foule & longs flots revenait dn “ grand prix.” 
Le couchant l'inondait de ses prismes magiques, 
Et mon regard d’adieu qui saluait Paris 

Eut une vision des beaux jours olympiques. 


Mr. Lee- Hamilton has a knack of writing 
sonnets, and even something more than a knack. 
At the same time, dramatic sonnets of the kind 
contained in his volume are but exercises of 





morial Ode’ in praise of the “ three-hilled city,” 





ingenuity, and ingenuity is a quality not easily 
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reconcilable with true poetry. Mr. Lee-Hamil- 
ton, too, has made the mistake of publishing 
too many sonnets. Fastidious self-criticism 
would have led to the rejection of several of 
those included, but this must not blind us to 
the high merits of some of the best of the collec- 
tion—those especially where the writer's own 
feelings make themselves felt behind the as- 
sumption of another personality. These are often 
very stately and impressive. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


The Church of Scotland in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury: the Life and Times of David de Bernham, 
of St. Andrews (Bishop), a.p. 1239 to 1253. 
By William Lockhart, M.A. (Blackwood & 
Sons.)—It is not quite clear for what class of 
readers this very miscellaneous collection of 
chapters is intended. The one piece of interest, 
if not of novelty, lies in the twenty pages wherein 
Mr. Lockhart reprints from the famous Pontifical 
of De Bernham the list of the churches which 
he had consecrated in his diocese of St. Andrews, 
chiefly from 1240 to 1249. The Pontifical itself, 
with the list in question usefully annotated by 
Dr. Gammack, was published four years ago by 
the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth ; and if Mr. 
Lockhart had done no more than reproduce this 
list in a handy form, with such comments as 
were suitable, he would have done well. But 
his attempt to draw a picture of the life and 
times of De Bernham is not successful. Of the 
bishop himself we know next to nothing beyond 
the fact that he crowned Alexander III. and 
was summoned to Rome to a council which was 
never held. Much padding was, therefore, neces- 
sary to make up the life and times. The first 
chapter is devoted to the monarchs of Scotland ; 
the second tells us that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the mariner’s compass, gunpowder, and 
printing were unknown; and that Dante, Wicliffe, 
Scott, Burns, ‘‘and other illustrious indivi- 
duals, were only to be names of the future.” The 
mode of dedicating churches—a ceremonial not 
peculiar to the age of De Bernham—fills up 
another chapter; and by way of illustrating 
‘* the lengthened, burdensome, and unintelligible 
services which the people of Scotland had to 
listen to,” the author treats his readers to a 
reprint of the Litany of the Saints. He might 
as well have added the canon of the Mass. The 
sketches of ‘‘the rise of the mendicant orders ” 
and of ‘‘medizval missions and preaching ” 
would have been more to the point if they had 
been better done. The book has no index, and 
perhaps does not need one. 

Pinkerton’s Lives of the Scottish Saints. Re- 
vised and enlarged by W. M. Metcalfe. 2 vols. 
(Paisley, Gardner.)—It is just a hundred years 
since Pinkerton published in a single octavo 
volume his ‘ Vitze Sanctorum qui habitaverunt... 
in Scotia.’ The edition was limited toa hundred 
copies, and the book is consequently very scarce. 
Pinkerton printed the lives of St. Ninian and 
St. Kentigern from inedited manuscripts in the 
Bodleian and British Museum. The rest was 


mostly taken by him from the Bollandists or 
other printed sources. Since his time, and quite 
recently, the more important lives have been 
re-edited with the greatest care, and provided 
with excellent translations, by Dr. Forbes and 
Dr. Reeves in the series of ‘ Historians of 
Scotland,” published under the care of Dr. 


Skene. Turgot’s ‘ Life of St. Margaret’ has also 
been re-edited by the Surtees Society. Mr. 
Metcalfe has done a good work by once more 
gathering together the Latin originals, especially 
as he has added two or three fragments not in 
the earlier collection. But one of his reasons for 
doing 80, viz., that “‘some of the lives are still 
accessible only in rare or expensive works,” 
would have had more force if the publisher had 
not followed Pinkerton’s bad example, and 
limited the impression to 220 copies. The title 
of ‘ Pinkerton’s Lives’ may be valuable from a 
publisher's point of view, so far as it carries with 





it the associations of rarity or preciousness ; 
but Mr. Metcalfe is justly entitled to call the 
work his own. He has recollated the texts with 
care, and provided a useful introduction and 
many notes. He has added the life of St. Serf, 
first published by Dr. Skene, and notably that 
strangest of saints’ lives—first printed by Cosmo 
Innes, and subsequently by Dr. Forbes — in 
which the legend of St. Kentigern’s conception 
and birth and the adventures of his saintly 
mother are narrated after the manner of 
Boccaccio. Other welcome additions to this col- 
lection are the proper lections—which Mr. Met- 
calfe oddly calls ‘‘ readings ””—hymns, collects, 
&c., from the offices of the several saints in 
question. 


History of the Presbyterians in England : their 
Rise, Decline, and Revival. By the Rev. A. H. 
Drysdale, M.A. (Publication Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church of England.)—They who 
expect to find in this volume a history of that 
religious party in England which may be said to 
have first come into existence with the Long 
Parliament and to have fallen to pieces, to all 
intents and purposes, at the Restoration, will be 
disappointed by Mr. Drysdale’s volume. The 
book has quite a different aim. It is an attempt 
to show that a certain organization now among 
us is the legitimate successor of something which, 
if it never existed before, ought to have existed, 
and very nearly did exist; and that the Pres- 
byterians of to-day are substantially identical 
with the Presbyterians of, say, only two or 
three centuries ago. Such books as this usually 
fail of their purpose. They assert too much, and 
they prove too little ; they convince no one except 
those who are convinced already. They are like 
the old defensive works which Mr. Shandy loved 
to discourse upon—unassailable only so long as 
the assault is carried on according to an old- 
fashioned system of tactics and with no very 
heavy siege train. Mr. Drysdale’s title is itself 
a misnomer; it implies that there has been 
among us an organized body, a school, a sect, 
whose bond of union from the first has been a 
belief in the tenets now professed by ‘‘ the 
Presbyterian Church of England.” It may safely 
be said that no such organization has existed in 
England till quite recent times. There have 
always been men of great gifts and great earnest- 
ness who have maintained that the bishop and 
the presbyter were one in the primitive Church ; 
who have denounced the lordship over God’s 
heritage; who have held that ordination by 
presbyters was as valid as ordination by a 
bishop; who have in fact, though not in so 
many words, while protesting against the mon- 
archical constitution of a diocese, insisted that 
the oligarchical constitution of a presbytery 
was a more perfect form of Church government ; 
but to assume that the accident of similarity of 
opinion on this point or on that constitutes in 
itself anything like real solidarity is to assume 
that wherever atoms exist there they cohere. 
The Presbyterian theory is an intelligible one. 
As Mr. Drysdale puts it :— 

“Tts primary watchword and essential feature is 
this—Every preaching Presbyter or Pastor of a flock 
is a true Bishop in the Scripture sense of the term, 
with no higher order of Bishops or Prelates by 
divine right or apostolic institution.” 

That may or may not be true ; but if that were 
all that Presbyterians in the past or the pre- 
sent contended for, few men would be found 
who would spend their lives in propagating such 
acreed. When Wicliffe railed against bishops 
in his day, or John Knox against prelacy in his, 
each was a declaimer against the way in which 
the government by bishops worked, and both 
were aiming at a reform of ecclesiastical polity, 
by means of which stricter discipline might be 
assured and a more perfect Church regimen be 
imposed. When prelacy was put down with 
a high hand in Scotland, Presbyterianism was 
established in its place ; and whereas before the 
change all government and administration in 
matters ecclesiastical were in the hands of the 





bishops and their officials, after that event 
Church government and administration were 
handed over to “a body, or council, or senate 
of elders and office bearers” in the several 
churches; and the organic union of such 
churches was maintained by means of a synod 
or common council of elders, vested with very 
large powers, and from whose decisions there 
was no appeal. But Presbyterianism in Scotland 
was something more than a name; it was, and 
has been for more than three centuries, a great 
power. As for Presbyterianism in England, it 
has been little more than a bundle of opinions ; 
and the holders of those opinions, though they 
have been learned men, voluble talkers, and 
rather prolix writers, whose holy lives have been 
conspicuous, yet have been little more than theo- 
rists. Richard Baxter himself tells us that when 
the Long Parliament opened ‘‘ they knew but one 
Presbyterian in the House of Commons.” Even 
when, four years later, the Scots brought in the 
Solemn League and Covenant, it was the exigence 
of political circumstances and the stubborn per- 
tinacity of the Northerners that made it possible 
to establish Presbyterianism in England, though 
even to the last, as Mr. Drysdale confesses, “ if 
Puritanism in general had never won a majority 
of the people to its side, still less deeply and 
widely had Presbyterianism permeated the 
national mind.” The truth is that the senti- 
ment of the people was in advance of the teach- 
ing of the Church and the sects. They were all 
intolerant and all ready to persecute and coerce. 
The people, without as yet being able to express 
their feelings, regarded with indifference the 
wranglings of professional divines, who were 
ready to fly at one another’s throats, and to win 
supremacy for their several schemes. How could 
it be expected that the proceedings of the West- 
minster Assembly should interest any large 
section of the nation? It sat for more than five 
years and a half ; it held 1,163 sessions ; it pub- 
lished a Confession of Faith and two Catechisms; 
it held debates from day to day, one of them 
‘the Grand Debate”; it would have gone on 
debating to this day if it had been possible; and 
it was a failure after all. Even Mr. Drysdale 
shrinks from giving more than eight or nine 
pages to its proceedings. What is most note- 
worthy in the history of this Commonwealth 
Presbyterianism is that it never really was 
established except in London and Lancashire. 
Even in the Eastern Counties it was unable to 
maintain itself, and Milton was only expressing 
the judgment of the bulk of the nation when he 
wrote that famous line which Mr. Drysdale does 
not love :— 
New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large. 


Mr. Drysdale is, of course, bound to make the 
best of his friends, and he does so with some 
skill. “One chief explanation of the collapse,” 
he says, 

“is the loss of faith by the Presbyterians them- 
selves in the attainment of their own ideal 
Their desire was a constitutional and representative 
government alike in Church and State, worked 
ee same lines throughout the three king- 
oms. 


Yes ! But the representative assemblies of Church 
and State were to be co-ordinate, each with 
coercive powers of its own, and between these 
upper and nether millstones the wretch who 
had opinions of his own and dared to express 
them would indeed have been ground exceed- 
ingsmall. Mr. Drysdale makes the most of the 
Bartholomew day. Of course he says nothing 
of the ejection of bishops and cathedral clergy 
and the sequestration of the parochial clergy 
fifteen years before. Between the doings of 
the revolutionary party in the one case and the 
court party in the other there is little to choose. 
It is to the credit of the Presbyterians, when 
they were cast out of their cures, that they 
shrank at first from organizing themselves into 
a body of mere separatists. It was not till 1672 
that ‘‘there occurred the first ordination in 
England to perpetuate a dissenting ministry. 
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It was an irregular proceeding, and the best 
men of the party would certainly have dis- 
approved of it. From this time the his- 
tory of the Presbyterians in England becomes 
no more than the history of a sect which 
adopted Arian and ultimately Socinian tenets, 
and produced several worthy and devoted persons 
among its ministers, but hardly one whose 
abilities were more than respectable, or who, if 
he had not been a Nonconformist, would ever 
have succeeded in making a name for himself 
in any walk of literature. Mr. Drysdale claims 
that a new era set in with the organization of 
the Wesleyan Society, and that John Wesley 
was really in some sense the founder of ‘‘a 
regular Presbyterian Church.” Wesley himself, 
it seems, foretold that it would come to this. 
What Mr. Drysdale means by the phrase is clear 
enough. For this is what he tells us :— 

“Tn 1877 and 1878 the final and natural consum- 
mation of their Presbyterian Polity was happily 
attained, by constituting a United Conference of 
ministers and lay representatives, and by arranging 
ten years later, in 1888, that the meeting of the lay 
Conference should have precedence of the other, or 
distinctively pastoral one ; and thus the last stage of 
a fully organized Presbyterianism has been reached 
among the Wesleyan Methodists, who may be most 
truly called ‘ The Presbyterian Methodist Church.” 
Mr. Drysdale’s volume appears to be a kind of 
manifesto put forth by the new Church—an 
historical vindication of its claim to be recog- 
nized as one of the churches. As a literary 
performance it is respectable, and it will serve 
for long, we doubt not, as a text-book for the 
new Presbyterians to refer to, and as a treasury 
of assertions, quotations, theories, and argu- 
ments which may be used upon occasion. Of 
such a compilation it is impossible to speak with 
enthusiasm, but we are glad to be able to say 
that there is in the volume an absence of bitter- 
ness and a commendable spirit of candour and 
fairness rarely to be met with in a work almost 
avowedly written in support of a cause. 


Augustus Short, First Bishop of Adelaide. By 
Frederick B. Whittington, LL.B. (Wells Gard- 
ner, Darton & Co.)—In 1833—that is, little 
more than half a century ago—there were but 
five colonial bishops in the British Empire, 
and the amount expended by the Church on 
missionary enterprise was under 100,0001. 
The great movement for extending episcopacy 
was begun in 1841 by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London; and 
in 1847, with the substantial aid of Miss (now 
Lady) Burdett Coutts, the sees of Cape Town, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, and Newcastle were 
established, and to some extent endowed. Dr. 
Tyrrell, the bishop of the last-named see, distin- 
guished himself not only by never returning to 
England, but by endowing the diocese of New- 
castle with the princely gift of nearly 200,0001. 
realized by him from his pastoral pursuits in the 
squatting districts of New South Wales. No other 
diocese has been equally fortunate ; but none of 
these bishops distinguished themselves more than 
did Dr. Short. After an education at Westminster, 
where he learned the “‘ manly art” which more 
than once he put in practice in the remote 
interior of Australia, and a distinguished career 
at Oxford, he obtained practical parochial ex- 
— in a Northamptonshire vicarage, whence 
e was selected as the first bishop of Adelaide. 
His task was difficult ; his legal position, and that 
of the Church under his care, were doubtful; 
and subsequent decisions of the Privy Council, 
after the introduction of free institutions in the 
colonies, left the Episcopal Church without 
organization, whilst the small pecuniary aid 
which at first was given by the colonial Govern- 
ment was withdrawn in 1851, and Churchmen 
were left to their own management. Having 
obtained the highest legal opinions in this coun- 
try that, notwithstanding the Acts of Parlia- 
ment which fetter Church action in England, 
no laws forbid Church synods in Australia, 


were more or less adopted in subsequent legis- 
lation in the other Australian colonies, and they 
seem to have afforded the model of enactments 
in this country rendered necessary by the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. The chapter 
on this subject will well repay the perusal of 
those who take an interest in Church politics. 
Under the unprecedented circumstances in 
which the Church of England was placed in 
South Australia, “ three courses alone remained: 
either the bishop would have to administer the 
diocese and exercise discipline on the absolute 
authority granted in his letters patent ; or seek 
legal authority over his clergy by ordinance of 
the local legislature ; or by mutual compact be- 
tween the bishop, clergy, and laity, establish a 
system of self-regulation to which the civil law 
would so far give effect as to uphold the agree- 
ments freely made between the respective parties, 
and fairly carried out according to its provision.” 
The last was the course adopted, and the 
model trust deed of the Wesleyan Society was 
taken as a pattern. Public education occupied 
much of Bishop Short’s attention. His religious 
scruples forbade him to co-operate with the 
Government scheme of a nearly secular system. 
In this he was well supported by private 
munificence. Mention is made of one merchant 
who endowed St. Peter’s College with property 
valued at 120,0001. Two wealthy Scotchmen 
each presented 20,000I. to the University, in which 
Dr. Short took a lively interest. From whatever 
causes it may have arisen, more success seems 
to have been obtained in the treatment of the 
aborigines in South Australia than elsewhere. We 
read of a native woman married to a white man 
and teaching him to read, of well-cultivated farms 
of several hundred acres, and of a flock of 9,000 
merino sheep. While cricket matches, said to 
equal the Eton and Harrow in excitement, prove 
that ‘‘ the Anglican [sic] aristocracy of England 
and the ‘ noble savage’ who ran wild in the Aus- 
tralian bush are linked together in one brother- 
hood of blood—moved by the same passions, de- 
sires, and affections,” we are told that the phy- 
sical development of the northern and western 
natives is superior to that of their South 
Australian brethren; but we much fear that 
sanguine hopes are doomed to disappointment, 
and that the general law of the “‘survival of the 
fittest” will in time destroy the Australian 
aboriginal tribes. In conclusion we may add 
that this volume is throughout full of interest 
to readers who are conversant with the subjects 
with which our author deals. 


Bishop Selwyn, of New Zealand and of Lichfield. 
By G. H. Curteis, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.)—We should not have thought that after 
Mrs. Curteis’s monograph and Mr. Tucker's 
two volumes of biography there was need for 
another life of the late Dr. Selwyn ; but Canon 
Curteis thinks otherwise. He is able to give 
fresh information regarding the bishop’s career 
at Lichfield, and he has consequently printed 
this book. The Canon is a strong Churchman, 
who sees in the Bartholomew day a ‘‘ bracing-up 
of the Church’s discipline”; and he devotes much 
space to controversies regarding the use of the 
Athanasian Creed, the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act, the Burials Bill, and Diocesan Con- 
ferences, which to many people will appear rather 
dry reading. In fact, the volume is too full of 
details. Biography requires different handling 
to make an impression. 








SCHOOL- BOOKS, 


Jackson’s New Style Vertical Writing Copy- 
books, published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, 
are intended to inculcate the style of handwrit- 
ing which Mr. Jackson prefers to all others. 
Our opinion does not coincide with Mr. Jack- 
son’s. Handwriting of this new style is not 
more legible than the old, and is less pleasing to 
the sight. 








¢ bishop proceeded to organize his diocese ; and 
this he did with such success that his measures 


The Teacher’s Handbook to the Code Examina- 


collection of questions in grammar, geography, 


and mental arithmetic, suitable for use in 
Standard II. 

A First French Writer, by Mr. A. A. Somerville 
(Rivingtons), deserves praise for good arrange- 
ment. At the same time it is, to our thinking, 
rather too elaborate. Mr. Somerville would 
be right if schoolboys were to acquire a critical 
knowledge of the language ; but that is not to be 
expected. 

Les Hérotnes de Harlem of Madame de Witt 
has been edited and annotated by M. Barbier 
(Hachette & Co.). Some indifferent illustrations 
might as well have been omitted. The notes 
are fairly good, but consist too much of transla- 
tion. The vocabulary was hardly needed. 

Bug-Jargal, by Victor Hugo, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Whittaker & Co., with good 
notes by M. Boielle. 

Dr. Bucuuerm has published at the Clarendon 
Press in a new and revised issue his excellent 
edition of the Iphigenie auf Tauris of Goethe. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

THE writer who calls himself F. M. Allen, 
and is supposed to be somebody else, has added 
half a dozen new stories, called From the Green 
Bag (Ward & Downey), to the number of his 
very laughable Irish yarns. All the synonyms 
of laughable, droll, and humorous may be well 
applied to them. There is something peculiarly 
tickling in the unsuspected turns of expression 
to be found on every page, and the only thing 
one regrets is that each person’s supply of 
laughter comes to an end, and is followed by a 
relapse. Therefore the author should try some- 
thing new. The stories are all told in brogue 
throughout, and the form of historical burlesque 
is the same in all; it is only the remarkable 
store of knowledge of Irish character and ways 
of speech which prevents the stories from seem- 
ing mechanical. It is possible to laugh heartily 
at one, well at a second, a good dealat a third ; 
after that the reader wants the spur, and at last 
(in the case of one reader, at all events) he can- 
not go any more. The proper advice to the 
reader is to take the stories now and again, and 
not to attempt to read the book straight through. 
As for the author, was there ever a successful 
author who would take advice? It must be 
enough to say that the success of the author of 
‘From the Green Bag’ has been thoroughly 
well deserved. 

Mr. Wiii1amM GLover’s garrulity and the 
kindly expressions of some of the critics of his 
volumes of ‘ Memoirs of a Cambridge Chorister’ 
have urged him to fill a considerable volume of 
Reminiscences of Half a Century (Remington & 
Co.). Music and cricket are his staples; but 
nothing comes amiss to him when the pen is in 
his hand. He has taken rather ample advan- 
tage of the right of a witness of the events of 
fifty years to refresh his memory from memo- 
randa. He does not pretend to any great lite- 
rary skill, and he forgets that it takes uncommon 
skill to work up a large number of lengthy quota- 
tions. Here are to be found long extracts from 
newspapers, bits from books, and good stories 
which have been repeated a hundred times, and 
when one searches for reminiscences there are 
very few which can be said to come at first hand. 
It is Mr. Glover’s misfortune that he has often 
to write of people whom he did not know, so 
that though he quotes freely from others no one 
will be able to quote from him. It can, how- 
ever, be said of his new volume that it evidences 
a well-kept book of newspaper cuttings and 
plenty of vivacity. 

A HANDSOMELY turned-out little portfolio of 
drawings of Life in the Army: Every-day In- 
cidents in Camp, Field, and Quarters, sketched 
by R. Simkin (Chapman & Hall), may prove 
attractive to the general public. The soldier 
and the artist, however, if inclined to be critical, 
will each notice certain little defects. For ex- 





tions, published by John Heywood, is simply a 





ample, the soldier will complain that in the 
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‘lance exercise” a red forage cap is depicted, 
whereas no Lancers wear red forage caps, while 
in ‘‘the billet” the Lancer is shown without 
any sign of a ‘“‘plastron.” Again, the artist 
would point out that in plate 12 a Scotch 
battalion is represented with short-legged men 
straddling in a most remarkable manner ; while 
he would certainly remark of plate 20 that the 
rifles of the men firing a few de joie are drawn 
in defiance of the laws of perspective. 


WE have received from Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. Vol. XX. (1888-9) of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Colonial Institute—the volume which 
contains, among other papers, the interesting 
contributions of Mr. Westgarth ‘ On Australasian 
Finance,’ of Mr. Braddon ‘On Tasmania,’ and 
» hag Lepel Griftin ‘On the Native Princes of 

ndia,’ 


Messrs. GrirFin & Co., of Portsmouth, for 
whom Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. are in 
this matter the London agents, publish the 
Naval Annual for 1888-9, compiled by Lord 
Brassey. Any useful book we suppose comes 
within the purview of the Athenwum, but Lord 
Brassey's annual can hardly be described as 
either literature or science, and differs chiefly 
from such useful volumes as those published by 
the Colonial Institute and the Royal United 
Service Institution, with the report of their pro- 
ceedings, in being less well arranged. Through- 
out the book, from its first page, we are in 
difficulties as to who is ‘‘ I””—not Lord Brassey, 
for he describes himself as ‘‘ the compiler”; and 
we are in equal difficulties as to what country, 
in the various chapters respectively, is ‘‘ this 
country ”—generally not the United Kingdom. 
Not only is the work ill arranged and indif- 
ferently indexed, not only does it contain mis- 
prints, such as the blunder in the name of the 
well-known author of the ‘ Colonial Expansion 
of France’ at p. 212, but it is in some cases 
scrappy in its mode of dealing with important 
questions. - For example, in such a work coaling 
stations could either be included or they might 
be omitted from it ; but the course followed has 
been neither the one nor the other, and while 
there is a section about coaling stations, with ac- 
counts of many of them under various headings, 
wedo not find descriptions of the present position 
of many of the most important. There is, for 
instance, no sufticient account in the volume of 
the coaling station at Esquimalt, in Vancouver 
Island, and of the discussion which is going on 
at the present time, and was going on through 
the whole of last year, between the Home 
Government and the Dominion Government 
upon the question of its defence. On the other 
hand, Lord Brassey’s book is so useful for those 
who already understand the matters of which it 
treats, and contains such a vast amount of infor- 
mation not easily to be found elsewhere, as to 
be a necessary book, and it is therefore distaste- 
ful to us to be obliged to look this valuable gift- 
horse in the mouth, All we can do is to thank 
the author most gratefully for producing it, and 
to express a hope that next year the correspond- 
ing volume may be better arranged and furnished 
with a more complete and accurate index. 


UnbEr the heading ‘‘ A sound mind in a sound 
body,” and the title Hnglische Schulbilder in 
Deutschem Rahmen, Herr Raydt publishesthrough 
Carl Meyer, of Hanover, and Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate, an illustrated volume on English 
school games, with an appendix full of examina- 
tion papers. The author has begun with Scot- 
land, and has given a great deal more space to 
two Scotch schools than to Rugby and Harrow. 
He is very careful in his directions, based on 
plans, for playing cricket, and has also diagrams 
for rounders and prisoner's base; but it was 
hardly necessary to describe an ordinary gym- 
nasium to the Germans from whom we had 
copied it. The cuts are not very good. A uni- 


versity crew of 1887 is depicted as rowing in 
practice in a short, undecked tub. The English 
boy’s cap has puzzled the artist; in some of 





the plates the public-school boy wears a French 
képi, and in others a velvet jockey-cap. 


Golf, by Mr. W. T. Linskill, is the latest 
addition to the ‘‘ All-England Series” of Messrs. 
Bell. Itis a sensible volume, and worthy of 
the writer’s reputation; but we can hardly agree 
with his idea that golf is free from all danger. 
A good deal depends on the green. A green in 
which there is much crossing can hardly be called 
perfectly safe when any considerable number are 
playing on it. 

THE holidays bring the guide - books, and 
among them is an addition to Mr. Stanford’s 
convenient series of county guides in the shape 
of Bedfordshire, by the Rev. A. J. Foster. It is 
excellent, but the index is bad. The popularity 
of these little volumes is shown by the appear- 
ance of a second edition of Mr. Bevan’s Guide to 
the Channel Islands, a fifth of the same writer’s 
Guide to the West Riding, and a fourth edition of 
what is perhaps the best of the whole, Mr. Rye’s 
Guide to Norfolk.—A fifth edition of Mr. Bad- 
deley’s English Lake District (Dulau), a most prac- 
tical volume, has also appeared.— Messrs. Walker 
& Co.’s prettily executed Pocket Atlas and Guide 
to London is a companion to the neat ‘ Atlas and 
Guide to Paris’ we recently noticed of the same 
firm’s publishing. It is a useful little volume, 
but a few more names of streets might have 
been given with advantage. The Metropolitan 
Railway, too, has got further afield than Pinner. 
—Hints to Lady Travellers, by Mrs. (?) L. C. 
Davidson (Iliffe & Sons), is a wordy volume. 
People who like reading two and a half pages 
of hints about foot-warmers in railway carriages 
had better stay at home.—The excellent Fiihrer 
durch die Kéniglichen Sammlungen zu Dresden 
(Dresden, Baensch), an official publication, de- 
serves praise for conciseness (a rare virtue in 
the Fatherland) and cheapness. 


Srvera bibliographical works lie on our 
table; among them a large-paper copy of the 
Catalogue (Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge) of 
the second portion of Lord Crawford’s library. 
A list of prices and the names of the purchasers 
are added. Twenty-five copies only have been 
printed of this record of the noble Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana.—A handsome volume comes from 
Messrs. Triibner, the second part of the Cata- 
logue of the Barton Collection. The collection 
is chiefly known for its Shakspearean litera- 
ture, which was catalogued in part i. The 
strength of the miscellaneous collection seems 
to lie in the drama and the Americana. The 
Catalogue is drawn up in the careful style cha- 
racteristic of the Boston Public Library, to 
which the Barton library now belongs. By an 
obvious error the collection of ‘Old English 
Plays’ has been attributed to Sir C. W. Dilke. 
—Mr. A. Cohn has sent us his Shakespeare 
Bibliographie for 1887 and 1888. It is a monu- 
ment of care. “ Mrs. Grace Latham ” is the only 
error we have detected, and the misprint “ Mac- 
millan’s Magazin.”—The second volume of that 
valuable periodical the Torch has reached us 
from Messrs. Petherick & Co. Like the Barton 
Catalogue, it is handsomely printed, and also 
like it, it is carefully compiled.—We have on our 
table two parts of the important Orientalische 
Bibliographie, edited by Prof. A. Miiller, of 
Konigsberg (Williams & Norgate), a work of 
great use to Oriental scholars ; and an elaborate 
Uebersicht der Staats- und Rechtswissenschaftlichen 
Literatur des Jahres 1888, compiled by M. O. 
Miihlbrecht (Berlin, Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht). 
American literature is well represented, but 
English literature seems to be somewhat neg- 
lected. Dr. Stokes’s elaborate volumes, for in- 
stance, which we reviewed last week, are cata- 
logued as being published at New York ! 

WE have on our table The Life of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L. (Rout- 
ledge),—The Life, Times, and Labours of Robert 
Owen, by L. Jones, Vol. I. (Labour Association, 
1, Norfolk Street, Strand),—Longley’s Holiday 
Guides, 55 parts (F. E. Longley),—A Short Ac- 








count of some of the Gods and Heroes of Antiquity, 
by the Rev. E. Fowle (Relfe Brothers),—Man 
and his Maladies, by A. E. Bridger (J. Hogg),— 
The Therapeutics of Kronenquelle Water, by P. 
James, M.D. (Triibner),—Miscellaneous Papers 
on English History, by the Rev. E. Fowle 
(Relfe Brothers),—Problems of the Hidden Life, 
by Pilgrim (Redway),—Glimpses of the Future, 
by D. G. Croly (Putnam),—England’s Danger 
(Simpkin),— My Religion, by Count L. N. 
Tolstoi, translated by H. Smith (Scott), — 
Kingscote Essays and Poems, by the late Ella 
Baker (Kegan Paul),—A Christmas Legend, by 
I. J. Postgate (Simpkin),—A Life, Love, and 
other Poems, by R. F. T. (Kegan Paul),—Mastor, 
by J. R. Larus (Putnam),—Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools and Colleges: The Epistle 
of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews, with Notes 
by the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Cambridge, 
University Press),— Young People’s Prayer 
Meetings, by the Rev. F. E. Clark (S.8.U.),— 
The Mystic Vine, byS. J. Eales (Sonnenschein), 
—The Bible and the Papacy, by the Rev. R. 
Belaney (Kegan Paul),—The Transfiguration of 
our Blessed Lord, by W. Vaughan (Sonnenschein), 
—An Inquiry into the Basis of True Christian 
Unity, by the Rev. S. Kettlewell, Vol. II. 
(Wells Gardner),—Our Saviour’s Miracles and 
Parables in Parallel Columns, by the Rev. E. 
Fowle (Relfe Brothers),—The Man of Nazareth 
(Kegan Paul),—Die Altjiidische Religion, by I. 
Sack (Berlin, Diimmler),—Ze Centenaire de 
1789, by G. Guéroult (Paris, Alcan),—and Die 
Religion Altisraels, by I. Sack (Berlin, Diimm- 
ler). Among New Editions we have Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, edited, witha Preface, by E. 
Rhys (Scott),—The Written Word, by &. G. 
Green, D.D. (8.8.U.),—Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, by J. B. Poquelin de Molitre, edited 
by the Rev. A. O. Clapin (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press),—Hayti, or the Black Republic, by 
Sir Spencer St. John (Smith & Elder),—Ulu, 
by J. Thomson and E. Harris-Smith (Low),— 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, with Notes by A. Gardiner 
(Heywood),—A School Physical and Descriptive 
Geography, by K. Johnston, edited by E. G. 
Ravenstein (Stanford), — and Unfoldings of 
Christian Hope, by C. B. Waller (Kegan Paul). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Carnelley’s (W.) The Questions of the Bible arranged in 
the Order of the Books of Scripture, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Little’s (J. Knox) Sunlight and Shadow in the Christian 
Life, Sermons, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Pulpit Commentary : St. Luke, Vol. 2, roy. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Bing’s (S.) Artistic Japan, Vol. 2, 4te. 15/ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Hugo’s (V.) Ruy Blas, a Poetical Drama in Five Acts, trans- 
lated by W. D. 8, Alexander, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Montgomery’s (W. E.) History of Land Tenure in Ireland, 
Yorke Prize Essay, Cambridge, 1888, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
White's (J.) Ancient History ef the Maori, 4 vols, 10/6 each. 
Geography and Travel, 
Davidson’s (L, C.) Hints to Lady Travellers af Home and 
Abroad, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Thomas’s (J. J.) Froudacity, West Indian Fables by J. A. 
Froude Explained, cr. 8vo. 6/ cL. 


Science. 
Aplin’s (O. V.) The Birds of Oxfordshire, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Hiorns’s (A. H.) Iron and Steel Manufacture, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Daudet's (A.) Artists’ Wives, translated by L. Ensor, 3/6 
De Pezay’s (Marquis) Delia Bathing; and Dorat’s (C. J.} 
Celia’s Doves, trans. by H. G. Keene, illus. roy. 8vo. 7/6 
Gray’s (M.) The Reproach of Annesley, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Kelly’s (Mrs. Tom) Halcyon Days, imp. 16mo. 3/6 bds. 
Philips’s (F. C.) Little Mrs. Murray, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Russell’s (Sir C.) Opening Speech for the Defence, Parnell 
Commission, cheap edition, 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Russell's (W. C.) An Ocean Free Lance, cheap edition, 3/6 
Sacrifice - ee to Examination, edited by A. Herbert, 
8vo. 2/ cl. 
Wilson's (A. E.) At the Mercy of Tiberius, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Yonge’s (C. M.) The Two Sides of the Shield, cheap edition, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Bautz (J.): Grundziige der Katholischen Dogmatik, 2 parts, 
6m. 
-_ (H. K. H.): Die Geschichte d, Rabbi Jesus v. Nazareth, 
m. 
Heinrich (J. B.): Dogmatische Theologie, Vol. 7, Part 1, 
3m. t fly 
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Schlottmann (K.): Theologie d. Alten u. Neuen Testaments, 
hrsg. v. E. Kiihn, 4m. 
Schiirer (E.): Geschichte d. Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi, Section 1, Part 1, 6m. 
Fine Art. 
Miintz (E.): Guide de l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 5fr. 
Philosophy. 
Baumann (J.): Platons Phaidon, Philosophisch Erkliirt, 4m. 
Carnio (L.): Die Menschenseele, 2m. 
Lafitte (P.): Cours de Philosophie Premiére, Vol. 1, 7fr. 50. 
Bibliography. 
Catalogue des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques Publ’ques de 
France, Vol. 10, 12fr. 


Philology. 
Biihrig (H.): Die Sage vom Konig Rother, 1m. 60. 


Science. 
Rinn (L.): Les Origines Berbéres, 10fr. 
General Literature, 
Grimard (E.): L’Enfant, son Passé, son Avenir, 3fr. 
Summer (M.): Sous le Directoire, 3fr. 50. 








THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


ANOTHER birthday breaks: he is with us still, 
There thro’ the branches of the glittering trees 
The birthday-sun gilds grass and flower: the 

breeze 

Sends forth methinks a thrill—a conscious thrill 

That tells yon meadows by the steaming rill— 
Where, o’er the clover waiting for the bees, 

The mist shines round the cattle to their knees— 
4¢ Another birthday breaks: he is with us still !” 


For Nature loves him—loves our Tennyson : 
I think of heathery Aldworth rich and rife 
With greetings of a world his song. hath won: 
I see him there with loving son and wife, 
His fourscore years a golden orb of life: 
My proud heart swells to think what he hath done. 
THEODORE WATTS, 
August 6, 1889: at sunrise. 





LETTERS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 


M. Casmmir Srryiensk1, the translator into 
French of Mr. Christie’s ‘Etienne Dolet, and 
the discoverer and editor of the ‘Journal’ of 
Stendhal (which has been more than once noticed 
in the Atheneum), has lately met with another 
important. ‘‘find” in the library of Grenoble, 
and one which is of especial interest to English 
readers. Among the papers of Joseph Rey, the 
well-known publicist, whose most important 
work is ‘Des Institutions Judiciaires de l’Angle- 
terre comparées ayec celles de la France et de 
quelques autres Etats Anciens et Modernes’ 
(Paris, 1826), M. Stryienski has discovered six 
unpublished letters of Jeremy Bentham, written 
in 1827, on the subject of Rey’s book, which was 
highly appreciated by the English jurist. Three 
of these letters are written to Lafayette (through 
whom Bentham was introduced to Rey), one to 
Rey himself, and two to the editor of the 
Jurist, Sutton Sharpe, whose reply is there also. 
One of the letters to Lafayette, dated May 11th, 
is long and interesting ; the rest are shorter, but, 
though written in the somewhat laboured and 
uncouth style which characterized Bentham’s 
later years, are all bright and cheerful in tone, 
and full of interesting matter. He speaks of his 
own works, his Swiss collaborateur Dumont, his 
health, his roses in Queen’s Square Place, and 
discusses the political news of the day. 

It is to be hoped that M. Stryienski will give 
these letters to the world, as they afford an 
interesting presentment of the philosopher in 
his later days. 








CHRONOLOGY OF THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. 
Oxford, July 30, 1889. 

Your reviewer of E. Senart’s ‘Les Inscrip- 
tions de Piyadasi,’ and of the ‘ Archeological 
Survey of Southern India,’ by James Burgess, 
remarks, very properly, that ‘‘it will be inter- 
esting to see how M. Senart or other scholars 
will work out the application of this theory to 
the literature; but at first reading many San- 
skritists will be disposed to inquire: ‘ What of 
Panini and the other early grammarians, and 
of the literature for which they legislate ?’” 

No doubt the researches of M. Senart, Prof. 
Biihler, Dr. Burgess, and Mr. Fleet have shed new 
and important light on the history of the language 


of India, both spoken and written, and on the 
influence which the introduction of writing 
exercised on the literature of both Brahmans 
and Buddhists. In preparing a new edition of 
my ‘Lectures on the Science of Language’ I 
had to rewrite completely my chapter on the 
Indic Class, according to the results obtained 
from the researches of these eminent archeo- 
logists. | Perhaps the following table may be 
of interest to some of your readers as showing 
how the chronology of the language of India will 
have to be modified according to these recent 
discoveries. Like everything in Indian chro- 
nology, this table also should be considered as 
tentative only, for every year corrects old 
opinions and brings in new light. 
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F. Max Miter. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 


I, 

Mors than a half century has elapsed since the 
leading English authors, petitioning the American 
Congress for international copyright, declared 
that such a law would have saved Sir Walter 
Scott from the pecuniary difficulties which over- 
shadowed the closing years of his life. At that 
time a young American was publishing tales 
which promised his country also a ‘‘ Wizard of the 
North” ; but it will beseen by the following letters, 
now in the possession of Dr. John 8. H. Fogg, 
of Boston, that his early life was overshadowed 
like that of Sir Walter at its close. It is not 
doubtful, to one who reads the Note-Books of 
Hawthorne, and remarks the many rich blossoms 
that bore no fruit, that the world lost much 
through his struggle. He indulged a morbid 
fancy that he was under a retributive curse 
because his Salem ancestors had persecuted 
“ witches” ; but his real doom was a competition, 
for which his delicate genius was unfit, with the 





unpaid novelists of Europe. It is strange that a | 


proud and educated people like the Americans 
do not feel it as a scandal that among all their 
brilliant writers hardly one is able to live by 
authorship alone, or without alliance with some 
publishing enterprise. 

For the right understanding of the letters the 
following dates may be helpful. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was born July 4, 1804. His earliest 
literary productions were published in the 
Dem*ecratic Review, edited by J. L.. O'Sullivan, 
who paid him five dollars per page. These were 
collected in 1837, under the title ‘ Twice-told 
Tales.’ Mr. George. Bancroft, the historian, 
being collector of Boston under the presidency 
of Van Buren; gave him a place in: the Custom 
House of that city (1838). He was turned out 
of office in 1841 ; sojourned for a time with the 
Brook Farm Community (described in ‘The 
Blithedale Romance’); married in 1842 (Sophia 
Peabody), and went tv reside at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1846 he was appointed surveyor of 
the Custom House, Salem, from which he was 
removed in 1849. The letters, with one 
exception (that to his wife’s sister, Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody), were written to his friend George 
Stillman Hillard, author of ‘Six Months in 
Italy,’ and other works, 

Concord, Nov. 26, 1843. _ 

I wish at some leisure moment you would give 
yourself the trouble to call into Munroe’s bookstore 
and enquire about the state of my ‘ Twice-told Tales.’ 
At the last accounts (now about a, year since) the 
sales had not been sufficient to pay the expenses ; 
but it may be otherwise now—else I shall be force 
to consider myself a writer for posterity ; or at all 
events not for the. present generation. Surely the 
book was puffed enough to meet with a sale. at 
the devil is the matter? 

We are very well here, and, as usual, prepos- 
terously happy. 

Concord, March 24, 1844. 

I thank you for your kind and warm congratula- 
tions on the advent of our little Una—a name which 
I wish you were entirely pleased with; as I think 
you will be bye and bye, Perhaps the first impression 
may not be altogether agreeable ; for the name has 
never before been warmed with human life, and 
therefore may not seem appropriate to real flesh and 
blood. But for us, our child has already given it a 
natural warmth ; and when she has worn it through 
her lifetime, and perhaps transmitted it to descend- 
ants of her own, the beautiful name will have 
become naturalized on earth ;—whereby we shall 
have done a good deed in bringing it out of the 
realm of Faery. I do not agree with you that poetry 
ought not to be brought into common life. If 
flowers of Eden can be made to grow among my 
cabbages and squashes, it will please me so much the 
better ; those excellent vegetables will be ym as 
good tv eat, and the flowers no less delightful to see 
and smell. After all, I like the name, not so much 
from any association with Spenser’s heroine, as for 
its simple self—it is as simple as a name can be—as 
simple as a breath—it is merely inhaling a breath 
into one’s heart, and emitting it again, and the name 
is spoken. 

I find it is a very sober and serious kind of hap- 
piness that springs from the birth of a child. It 
ought not to come too early in a man’s life—not till 
he has fully enjoyed his youth—for methinks. the 
spirit can never be thoroughly gay and careless 
again, after this great event. We gain infinitely by 
the exchange ; but we do give up something never- 
theless. As for myself, who have been a trifler pre- 
posterously long, I find it necessary to come out of 
my cloud-region, and allow myself to be woven into 
the sombre texture of humanity. Thereis no escap- 
ing it any longer. I have business on earth now, 
and must look about me for the means of doing it. 

It will never do for me to continue merely a 
writer of stories for the magazines—the most un- 
profitable business in the world; and moreover, 
even if there were ever so great a demand for my 
productions, I could not spend more than a third of 
my time in this sort of composition. It requires a 
continual freshness of mind; else a deterioration 
in the article will quickly be perceptible. 1f Iam 
to support myself by literature, it must be by what 
is called drudgery, but which is incomparably less 
irksome, as a business, than imaginative writing— 
by translation, concocting of school-books, news- 
paper scribbling, kc. If we have a democratic ad- 
ministration next year, I shall again favour Uncle 
Sam with my services, though, I hope, in some less 
disagreeable shape than formerly. 

I sent an article to Graham some months ago, and 
he wrote to me, accepting it with a “great deal of 
pleasure,” &c.,—but it does not yet appear. Unless 





ine publishes it next month, I shall reclaim it—having 
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occasion for it elsewhere. God keep me from ever | would not weigh a feather, nor be thought worth | Civil Service. Its value can, therefore, be best 
being —, + — for — ft. I — was —a at all. t that saciid shine at estimated by comparing what it teaches with what 
concerned, ad rather starve ; but in that case ut it seems to me that an ino v : A os . ay 
poor little Una would have to take refuge in the | letters, having obtained a pitiful little office on no ” om agua a 2 a miner og “Hindi 
alms-house—which, here in Concord, is a most | other plea than his pitiful little literature, ought | Somers. 2t teaches wa » Dengall, Hindi, 
gloomy old mansion. Her “angel face” would | not to be left to the mercy of these thick-skulled Hindustani, : Tamil, Telugu, Panjabi, Pali, 
hardly make a sunshine there. You must comeand | and no-hearted ruffians. It is for this that Inow | Marathi, Gujarathi, Arabic, and Persian. The 
see little Una and the rest of us, as soon as the | write toyou. There are men in Boston—Mr. Rufus | Qommissioners do not require Panjabi, Pali, and 
railroad is opened. People of experience in babies | Choate, for instance—whose favorable influence Gujarathi, but they do require Burmese, which 
say she is going to be very pretty—which I devoutly | with the adminstration would make it impossible ‘et on Aa te Stetson t. ond te ‘iiee eng 
believe, though the tokensare as yet hidden from my | to remove me, and whose support and sympathy 3 . hi 4 “y h ve Indi 
eyes. At all events, she is a remarkably strong and | might fairly be claimed in my behalf—not on the | quire law, the history and geography of India, 
healthy child, free from all troubles and torments | ground that I am a very good writer, but because I | political economy, natural science, and even 
such as Nature generally provides for poor little | gained my position, such as it is, by my literary riding, in addition to the necessary languages. 
babies. She seldom cries except for hunger—her | character, and have done nothing to forfeit that Division Il. deals with “Modern Oriental 
alimentiveness being enormously developed. She | tenure...... I do not let myself be disturbed by these Tenenenee cite Gein fallen.” snk Ma dale 
has already smiled once, on the sixteenth morning | things, but employ my leisure hours in writing, and guag 5 ab BZ it with th 
of her existence. I was inclined to attribute it to | go on as quietly as ever. I see that Longfellow | may be best estimated by comparing it with the 
wind, which sometimes produces asardonic grin; but | has written a prose-tale. How indefatigable he is! | Oriental schools of Paris, Berlin, and St. Peters- 


her mother, who was the sole witness of the pheno- | and how adventurous! Well he may be, for he burg, as I have already done in the Athenawm 








yo me Sp = it rig | tera ge ey — never fails, eines aii ais of August 3rd. This division teaches colloquial 
ild’s t yes. e to see you in Boston , . le s i 

om Ny ionk ae, Give our so es to Mrs. Iam turned out of office ! : Arabic, Chinese, Burmese, modern Greek, col- 
Hillard. We long to show her our baby. I am There is no use in lamentation. It now remains | loquial Persian, Japanese, Russian, Turkish, 


glad of Longfellow’s anticipated happiness. It is a | to consider what I shall do next. The emoluments | Malay, and Swaheli. Of these languages eight 
pity that any mortal should go out of life, without | Of the office have been so moderate that I have | gre, strictly speaking, Oriental, and five affect 
experiencing what gives life its reality ; and, next | not —— gost to do ony’ 4 Se India—namely, colloquial Arabic, Burmese, col- 
to a child on earth, it is good to have a child in | My 1amlly, and pay some few debts tha ad C loquial Persian, Turkish (as the most refined 





ven.* i : ‘gE. | tracted. If you could do anything in the way of ) a " 
oon a | procuring me some stated literary employment, in | dialect of the Turki of Central Asia), and Russian. 
Salem, March 5, 1849. connection with a newspaper, or as corrector of the It seems to me that the separation of the 


I am informed that there is to be a strong effort | press to some printing establishment, &c., it could two practically overlapping divisions is neither 
among the politicians here to remove me from | not come at a better time. Perhaps Epes Sargent, | 7 ona) nor convenient, and that the objects of 


office, and that my successor is already marked out. | who is a friend of mine, would know of something. 
I do not think thst this ought to be ieee : for [was | I shall not stand upon my dignity ; that must take | the School would be better served hy concen- 
not appointed to office as a reward for political | care of itself. Perhaps there may be some subor- | trating it in one place, either at University 


services, nor have I acted as a politician since. A | dinate office connected with the Boston Athenzum. College or at King’s College, or by having the 
large portion of the local Democratic party look | Do not think anything too humble to be mentioned | two divisions in each of these colleges as part 


coldly on me, for not having used the influence of | to me. ° 4 ei 
m caaliton to obtain P wget of Whigs — I wrote to Longfellow, the other day, that I would and parcel of their academical organization for 
mn Ay I might have done, but which I in no case | dine with him on his next invitation; and that you | the benefit of those of their students who prepare 


did. Neither was my appointment made at the ex- | would come too, I should like soon to meet you themselves for a career in the East. 
pense of a Whig ; for my predecessor was appointed | andhim. : : If, however, the special aims of the Imperial 
by Tyler in his latter days, and called himself a The intelligence has just reached me, and Sophia Sustiteks <n. an | Geethien, eile bs Gh ek 
Democrat. Nor can any charge of inattention to | has not yet heard it. She will bear it like a woman b ‘al j ’ titute, th ’ red Ki Coll 
duty, or other official misconduct, be brought against | —that is to say, better than a man. y & special institute, then neither . ing’s College 
me}; or, if so, I could easily refute it. There is nor University College would be suited to the pur- 
therefore no ground for disturbing me, except on THE PROPOSED ORIENTAL SCHOOL. pose, even were their scheme less defective than it 
the most truculent party system. All this, however, IL. is, as may be seen by comparing it with the Oriental 
will be of little avail — - ae one — Tus School is divided into two divisions, of | instruction and special organization of Oxford, 
the potatoe the ack, Cades who acct | which the trt is located at University College, | the Special Board at Cambridge, and whet already 
umph ; and as to any literary claims of mine, they | 2M the second at King’s College, London. | existed at University and King’s College before 
Division I. prepares for the examinations of, | they combined their schemes (vide annexed state- 


* Mr. Hillard had just lost his only child. mainly, the “ selected candidates ” for the India | ment). 























The following tabular statement may serve to compare the proposed scheme of a ‘‘ School for Modern Oriental Studies” in its First Division, that 
for the Indian Civil Service, with the requirements of the Civil Service Commissioners, and with the ALREADY EXISTING organizations of Oxford, 
Cambridge, University College, London, and King’s College, London. 

















| 
Subjects required School for Modern Special Arrangements Special Arrangements Existing Scheme of Existing Oriental Section | Organization 
by the Indian Civil Service Oriental Studies. at a’ University College of King’s College | and Remarks. 
Commissioners. Division I. Oxford. Cambridge. (see C. 8. C.s’ statement). | (see Calendar for 1888-89). Endowments. 
(a) Prescribed. | 
Hindustani oe --- | Has a teacher for Ben- | Capt. St. John .-- Col. Sherlock .. Mr. Blumhardt Prof. Howley. | Oxford andCam- | Besides the spe- 
| gali,whoalsoteaches | | bridge have spe- | cial arrangements 
Hindustani & Hindi. | cialofficialstolook | mentioned _the 
Bengali ... ‘i - | Mr. Blumhardt «. | Mr. Blumhardt «. | Mr. Towers ... .. Mr, Blumhardt .-» Rev. J. Campbell. |after the Indian | two Universities 
Tamil ces - | Mr. Bradshaw «| Dr. Pope (the greatest Rev. A.H. Arden ... Mr, Bradshaw? «- | Prof. Howley. | Civil Service can- | have excellent 
| living scholar of } didates,and either | Oriental libraries 
k | Tamil). an Honours School | and the most emi- 
Marathi ... ooo +» | Mr, Chintamon - | Rev. H. E. K. Bellairs Rev. A.H. Frost ... Dr. Mantri ... | Provided for (see page for Oriental Lan- | nent Orientalists 
| 141 of last Calen-| guages, ora Board | on their general 
| | dar). jfor Indian Civil staff. Oxford also 
Burmese ... _— --- | Blank* ae -.|Mr. St. Andrew St. Mr. R. F.8.St. John Mr. R. F.8.8t.John | Service Studies; | has the Indian 
- | John. | and scholarships | Institute and Bal- 
(b) Additional, | |and prizes, also | liol College as cen- 
Sanskrit ... eee -.. | Prof. Bendall -.. | Prof. Macdonell _... | Mr. R. A. Neil .. Prof. Bendall -»- | Prof. Nicholl. special residential | tres for students. 
Arabic... ove - | Dr. Rieu and Mr. Sal- | Prof. Margoliouth ...| Has two University Mr. Salmoré -»- | Provided for. | arrangements, or 
. | __moné. Chairs. | remissions of fees 
Persian ... ove «| Dr. Rieu __... -. | Mr. Platts ... ..| Mr. E.G. Browne ..., Dr. Rieu... --. | Provided for (see page in certain cases, 
AA |_ 141). whilst the London 
Hindi... ar -- | Mr. Blumhardt - | Mr. Platts ... «. Col. Sherlock «. Mr. Blumhardt .+. | Prof. Campbell. School has neither 
Telugu... ooo -. | Blank eos .. | Dr. C. U. Pope «. Rev. A. H. Arden... Mr. Blumhardt -«. | Provided for. |an executive offi- 
Law ooo ie «| No special arrange-| Sir W. Markby and Sir Roland Wilsonand Prof. Henry... - Profs. Cutler and cer nor a single 
’ ment mentioned. Mr. Montague. Mr. Buckland. | Rumsey. | paid Oriental pro- 
4 and Geography of Ditto ditto -. | Mr. Owen ... --. | Mr, Tanner ... oo Provided for. | fessorship except 
ndia. } | | Chinese. 
Political Economy +. | Ditto ditto sais ~— sy go the , Mr. Keynes... .»» | Prof. Foxwell ... | Prof. T. Rogers. 
E ev. L. R. Phelps. 
Natural Science ... «+. Ditto ditto ... | Mr. McConnell «| Mr. H. Robinson _... | Specially and com- | 
Riding ... ee a | pletely provided for. | 





* In Division IL, however, King’s College is hoping to obtain the services of General Ardagh for Burmese; and University College in Division I. provides Pali and Gujarathi, 
and promises Panjabi, which are not wanted by the Commissioners. 

I would also point out that the universities | required essentials, and derives no prestige as a | subjects at King’s College will complain that 
of Dublin and Edinburgh, either actually or | special scheme from the addition of subjects | University College (where Division I. is to be 
potentially, possess as great (if not greater) facili- | that are not wanted, it is only fair to add that | located) takes away men who might otherwise 
ties for the cultivation of Oriental languages as | so far as the omission of law, natural science, | have become their students. 


a scheme which may withdraw students from | political economy, and the history and geography It is, however, in Division II. that the want of 
their own universities, to the injury of their | of India from the scheme is concerned, it can be | sufficient care in drawing up the scheme becomes 
Oriental training. supplied by the existing facilities at both King’s | apparent. The colloquial Arabic of Syria takes 


Whilst, therefore, the scheme of the London | College and University College, with the in- | in it the first place ; but it is scarcelya matter of 
School in Division I. is defective in certain | evitable result that the professors of these | argument that what the student requires is a 
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knowledge of classical Arabic and the oppor- 
tunity of conversing in it with a scholarly 
Muhammadan. I cannot too often repeat 
that to speak an Arabic dialect, instead of pure 
Arabic, is a certain way of gaining the contempt 
of the natives speaking that dialect. It is also 
infelicitous that both at University and at King’s 
College, Syrian Christians should have been 
appointed to teach a language the value of which 
consists in its being the key to all Muhammadan 
literary treasures and sympathies. The study of 
Arabic is also now dissociated in Division II. 
from that of Muhammadan law, with which it 
is intimately connected, as is Hindu law with 
the study of Sanskrit. In the existing Oriental 
Section of King’s College, as set forth in the 
Calendar for 1888-9, a proper collocation of 
these subjects may be found on page 141, and 
provision is there indicated for Oriental studies 
which surpass the present Division I. They are 
a survival, in name at all events, of the time when 
I was Professor of Arabic with Muhammadan 
law (in succession to the Rev. J. J. S. Perowne) 
and Dean of the Oriental Section at King’s 
College, where I also taught modern Greek and 
Turkish from 1858 (after serving in the British 
Commissariat as a Chief Interpreter during the 
Russian war in 1855-6) to 1864, 

Before coming to the second subject, 
“ Chinese,” on the list in Division II.—a list 
which is not even alphabetical or topographical— 
I would remark that the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge possess, or can obtain, facilities 
for the foundation of a modern Oriental school 
which are unattainable in the present London 
School. Prof. Douglas, of King’s College, is an 
eminent Chinese scholar, but the Rev. Dr. Legge, 
of Oxford, is facile princeps of Chinese erudition. 
The Chinese Professorship of King’s College was 
endowed in 1846, and is the only Oriental chair 
to which a regular income is attached. The 
others derive their income from fees, and from 
this (often most slender) income a deduction 
is made for the benefit of the college, so that 
instead of the college paying the professors, 
some of whom have been among the leading 
Orientalists of Europe, the professors pay the 
college. As a Proprietor, Donor, and Fellow of 
King’s College, I consider that this practice is as 
unworthy as it would be unnecessary under pro- 

r management. It may appeal to commercial 
instincts, but it is not a foundation on which 
should rest a school of Oriental languages estab- 
lished by an Imperial Institute which has derived 
large funds from every part of the Empire. It 
is reported that the Institute allows 200l. per 
annum to the School, but since the School, as 
now started, cannot last, this small sum would 
be wasted. 

“Burmese,” the third subject, I have already 
dealt with, and “ Modern Greek ” needs no com- 
ment beyond a reference to the fact that Edin- 
burgh possesses a leader in the subject, Prof. 
Blackie. 

As for “colloquial Persian,” this, the fifth sub- 
ject, could, as I have already stated, scarcely be 
entrusted to a better man than Sir F’. Goldsmid ; 
but the remarks which I have made under “‘col- 
loquial Arabic” apply also, to a great extent, to 
vernacular Persian. To say ‘‘ Teherin” instead 
of “Teheran,” and to use a few more or less comic 
idioms, does not make one respected, whilst it is 
the Indian or classical, and not the Persian, pro- 
nunciation which prevails among educated men 
in Turkey, in Afghanistan, and in many parts of 
Central Asia. 

I have no opinion to offer regarding 
r, sg oll “ Russian,” I believe, is in good 
hands, though I might have suggested a better 
name for this and other subjects. The students 
will, of course, eventually go to the best teachers 
and abandon the new school. ‘‘ Turkish” is 
in good hands, but “‘ Malay ” is a blank, whilst 
“Swaheli,” which seems to have been copied 
from the Berlin scheme, concludes this curious 


all of Oriental languages, which seems to have 


directed more by chance than judgment. 


The prospectus of the School of the Imperial 
Institute abounds in good intentions and pro- 
mises, a circumstance which deserves recognition. 
Comparing, however, what has been previously 
stated with the words of the prospectus, “ the 
results of a careful consideration of the whole 
subject by a Special Committee” since 1887 
seem to be destructive of what already existed 
rather than constructive of a fairly good new 
scheme. These ‘‘ results” certainly do not ‘‘ con- 
solidate the work of this nature now being per- 
formed” at the hitherto rival institutions of 
King’s College and University College ; for if the 
School is conducted, as proposed, in two places, 
the end must be confusion, and if it is conducted 
in one place, the end will be collision of vested 
interests, as already explained. 

The ambition rather than knowledge of the 
framers of the prospectus is shown in the fol- 
lowing description, quoted from the prospectus, 
‘‘of the arrangements completed by this Com- 
mittee, and approved by the Governing Bodies 
of the Imperial Institute and of the two Col- 
leges” concerned. These alleged ‘‘ complete and 
approved ” arrangements are for “ instruction in 
modern Oriental languages, and studies relating 
to the history, literature, commercial and physical 
geography, political economy, and the natural 
and industrial resources of the countries and dis- 
tricts in which the various languages are used.” 

This is an empty phrase, for were it not so, 
provision, at least, for political economy and 
other required subjects would have been made 
in Division I. or II.; but this could not be done, 
for, in the first place, the School, as started, 
can at no time fulfil the expectations raised by 
the above sentence, and, in the second place, 
the expectations presuppose a basis of ancient 
culture with modern requirements which has 
yet to be laid. Just as the Vienna, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin schools grew out of 
the requirements of the politics and commerce 
of their respective countries, so the School estab- 
lished by the Imperial Institute should repre- 
sent English politics and commerce in the East. 
It will, therefore, require special treatment, and 
a most careful theoretical as well as practical 
elaboration. A more or less accurate transcrip- 
tion of points in continental reports is insufficient ; 
and to do anything that may deprive the uni- 
versities of possible students, or that is at the 
mercy of haphazard combinations, is wrong, and 
must be fatal to the proposed Oriental School. 

G. W. Lerner. 








MR. W. R. 8, RALSTON. 

WE greatly regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
W. R.S. Ralston, the well-known authority on 
Russian literature, at the age of sixty-one. Mr. 
Ralston was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his degree in 1850. Family 
reverses making it advisable that he should 
obtain some immediate source of income, he 
obtained a post as Assistant in the Department 
of Printed Books in the British Museum. En- 
couraged by Panizzi, who was always willing to 
help those of his subordinates who were eager 
for self-improvement, he took up the study of 
Russian, then hardly cultivated in England, and 
gradually acquired a great familiarity with the 
literature of that country. He also developed a 
strong taste for folk-lore, and these two dominant 
interests showed themselves in many of his pub- 
lications, the earliest of them being ‘ Kriloff and 
his Fables,’ which appeared in 1869. In the 
same year he issued a translation of Tourgué- 
niefi’s ‘Liza,’ This was followed by the de- 
lightful ‘Songs of the Russian People’ and his 
‘ Russian Folk-Tales,’ In 1874 he was Ilchester 
Lecturer at Oxford. He spent more than one 
vacation in Russia, where he was very warmly 
received and formed many friendships. He 
also made the acquaintance of Tourguénieff, and 
entertained the great novelist upon his visits to 
this country. Meanwhile, he had been writing 


and in the Saturday Review. His various 
activities taxed his strength, and finding the 
sedentary life imposed on him by his duties at 
the Museum impaired his health, he retired in 
1875. He fancied that, released from routine 
drudgery, he would be able to achieve some 
literary work of more extent than any he had 
hitherto undertaken. But, as often happens, the 
absence of the necessity of regular work did not 
conduce to the increase of his voluntary labours. 
He continued to write reviews for this journal 
and one or two of our contemporaries, but 
he carried into effect none of his ambitious 
literary projects. Warmhearted and enthu- 
siastic, he was ready to aid any one wha 
needed his help, and a great deal of his time 
and money was bestowed on others, often on 
very humble persons who without such a pro- 
tector would have been altogether ruined. He 
used to tell tales of folk-lore for the benefit of 
charitable institutions, and spent much of his 
energy in this way. Absolutely free from jealousy, 
he was always willing toaid any student of Russian 
history or literature, and it is no secret that his 
urgent recommendation induced Messrs. Cassell 
to undertake the publication of Mr. (now Sir) D. 
Mackenzie Wallace’s valuable work on Russia 
when a well-known firm had altogether declined 
it. Latterly his health had failed seriously, 
and he gradually became a recluse, visiting 
few people and receiving few; but his friends 
will long cherish the memory of the warm- 
hearted man whose great stores of learning were 
at the disposal of any who chose to appeal to 
him, and who never spoke an unkind word of 
any one. 








MR. WADDINGTON'S SONNET. 
August 7, 1889, 

In reply to Mr. Waddington’s letter of last 
week I can only express my hearty regret that 
some alterations have occurred in the reprint of 
his sonnet. This was, of course, by oversight, 
not design. The character of the poem seemed 
to me to warrant the belief that I only honoured 
the author by its wider circulation, and that he 
would have welcomed this. I am sorry that 
ina moment of overwork any miscalculation was 
made ; and that in the rapid passage through 
the press the slightest injury was done to Mr. 
Waddington’s lines. I have forwarded to him 
what he states would have been his charge for 
the use of the poem. G. W. WILson. 








THE CASKET LETTERS, 

THE question as to whether Darnley knew 
French, agitated between Mr. Henderson and 
your reviewer among other points, is of general 
historical interest. Mr. Henderson says that 
there is ‘‘the clearest evidence that Bothwell 
knew French; there is no tangible evidence 
that Darnley knew French.” Without taking 
any part in the controversy, it may be welcome 
to both sides to have a reference to a book in 
the British Museum Library which would seem 
to settle the matter. The Rev. John Elder sent 
a printed ‘‘ Letter” to the ‘‘ Right Reverend and 
his very especial good Lord, Robert Stuart, 
bishop of Caithness and provost of Dumbarton 
College, in Scotland,” describing as an eye- 
witness the arrival and marriage of Philip of 
Spain. He was married at Winchester on July 
25th, at 10 o’clock, 1554, to Queen Mary of 
England. Elder, who was a native of Caithness, 
and an alumnus of Aberdeen and other Scottish 
universities, as well as a member of Cambridge 
University, dates his letter or book from the 
‘city of London, this New Year’s Day, and 
first of the calendar of January, 1555.” The 
date is of importance with reference to the 
following statement of his: “I have also sent 
unto your lordship certain verses and adages 
written by Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, your 
nephew, which he wrote this time twelvemonth, I 
being with him at Temple Newsome, in Yorkshire, 











reviews in this journal, in the Pall Mall Gazette, 





he being not yet full nine years.” He also states 
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that he was good in French and Latin. Elder 
speaks of his ‘‘most noble parents” as ‘‘ my 
singular good patrons,” and the inference is that 
he was the boy’s tutor. There can be no doubt 
that he was a good judgs of learning, because 
he was, besides being highly educated academic- 
ally at home, a traveller and resident abroad. 
He knew Cardinal Pole at Rome, sixteen years 
before Pole’s return as Papal legate to England 
from his twenty-three years’ exile out of this 
country. Darnley could not have been the 
monster of stupidity some historians picture ; 
and if he knew French well for a pupil at nine 
or ten, it is probable he could converse at thir- 
teen or fourteen with the French king, and 
when a man understand Mary Queen of Scots’ 
letters in French. THomas SINCLAIR. 








MR. W. D. SELBY. 


We regret extremely to say that the long 
illness of Mr. W. D. Selby terminated fatally last 
Saturday. In the beginning of last winter he had 
left the Record Office fora brief holiday, intending 
to have a little shooting, but in a couple of days 
he was compelled by increasing indisposition to 
return to London, and was found to be suffering 
from typhoid fever. After long confinement to 
his room he so far rallied as to be able to go to 
Bournemouth, where at first he seemed to im- 
prove; but latterly he made no progress, and as 
he was restlessly eager to be at work again his 
doctors allowed him to return to the Rolls 
House, where he attended for some weeks, but 
a relapse compelled him to retire, and has now 
closed for ever his useful career. The loss to 
the public is immense, As head of the Search 
Room he was simply invaluable. His courtesy, 
his tact, his patience (which no pedigree-hunter, 
however crackbrained or tiresome, was able to 
exhaust), and above all his enormous knowledge 
of the treasures of the office, made him such an 
official as is seldom met with, and whom it is 
impossible to replace. His pleasant smile and 
genial manners put the most timid visitor at his 
ease and subdued the wrath of the most angry 
possessor of a grievance. Mr. Selby was an anti- 
quary of the first rank, possessed of a fund of 
sound scholarship and trained learning such as 
few can pretend to, and which would have made 
him widely famous had the constant calls on his 
time allowed him more leisure. He was, too, 
one of the most enlightened administrators the 
Record Office hasever counted in its ranks—clear 
in his views of what ought to be done, and 
zealous to carry out anything undertaken in the 
right way. In him Mr, Maxwell Lyte has lost 
his ablest coadjutor and soundest adviser. To 
this journal, too, the death of Mr. Selby is a 

eat blow, as it had for several years enjoyed 
is constant support, and was indebted to him 
for invaluable and cordial aid. His own perio- 
dical, the Genealogist, which had commenced a 
new series under his auspices and prospered 
greatly under his wise superintendence, will 
never again have an editor so singularly fitted to 
choose the right contributors and select the best 
topics. Every one who knew Mr. Selby will 
regret him, but only those who have worked 
— with him can know what a void his death 

eaves, 








Literary Grosstp. 


Lorp Tennyson spent his eightieth birth- 
day on Tuesday at his Surrey home, whither 
he has come, completely restored to health, 
for his customary summer change from the 
Isle of Wight. A large number of letters 
and telegrams of congratulation were re- 
ceived by the Laureate. On the previous 
day he had a visit from his friend of nearly 
fifty years, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, who, though 
younger than the Laureate, is a link be- 
tween him and the poets of the Lake School. 








It was Mr. Aubrey de Vere who repeated 
to Mr. Wordsworth by his own fireside 
Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 


and obtained from him the admission that 
its thought was ‘‘noble and solid” and its 
diction ‘‘ stately.” 


Mr. T. Humpury Warp has presented 
his portrait of Dr. Johnson by Opie to the 
Atheneum Club, whose morning room it 
now ornaments. The picture, which was in 
the Grosvenor Gallery last year, was en- 

aved for the ‘ English Dictionary,’ and is in 

pie’s earliest manner, when he was being 
influenced a good deal by Gainsborough. 


Tue latest reports of Mr. Wilkie Collins 
are that his more favourable symptoms con- 
tinue, and that he has shown no sign of re- 
lapse. His condition is, however, unhappily 

recarious, and though there is strong hope, 
it is impossible to predict complete recovery. 


‘MaycrovE: A Famity History,’ is the 
title of a new work by the author of ‘ Miss 
Bayle’s Romance’ and ‘ A Modern Brigand,’ 
which Messrs. Bentley & Son will publish 
in the autumn. Not only will an agnostic 
figure among the personages, but a modern 
Positivist and the notable professors of 
Comte’s religion are intended to give variety 
to its pages. As it is no longer any secret 
that Mr. Fraser Rae is the author of the 
above works, his name will appear on the 
title-page of ‘Maygrove.’ 

THE amalgamation of Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., Messrs. Hamilton, Adams 
& Co., and Messrs. Kent & Oo., to which 
we have already alluded, is, we hear, at- 
tracting much attention amongst the country 
booksellers. In the mean time each of the 
three firms buys for its own requirements. 
It has been announced by them collectively 
that they trust that the change may be bene- 
ficial both to the trade and to themselves. 


Pror. Max Métuer’s lectures on the 
‘Science of Language and its Place in 
General Education,’ which were delivered at 
the Oxford University Extension Meeting 
last week, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Longman & Co. 


ScarcEty is one “ Series’ announced for 
publication than another is advertised as 
ready. Last week was issued the prospectus 
of “The World’s Great Explorers and Ex- 
ploration ” Series; this week Mr. Fisher 
Unwin announces a “ Series” somewhat 
similar to the above, though different in 
scope. The ‘‘ Adventure” Series will deal 
both with the lives of men and women who 
have been remarkable as individuals for 
adventurous careers, and with the narratives 
of those who, banded together, have passed 
through danger and difficulty. Among the 
earlier volumes will be Trelawny’s ‘ Adven- 
tures of a Younger Son,’ ‘Adventurous 
Women,’ ‘Escapes from Captivity,’ ‘Re- 
markable Buccaneers,’ ‘The Adventures 
of Foreigners in Britain,’ ‘The Moravian 
Missionaries,’ ‘ The Jesuits inthe Far East,’ 
‘Trish Adventurers,’ ‘Adventurous Scotch- 
men.’ The “ Adventure ” Series is primarily 
intended to amuse, and the publisher will 
therefore give preference, where it is pos- 
sible, to autobiographies over compilations. 
The volumes will be edited by different 
hands, and will be illustrated with cuts and 
portraits. 








Tue rival candidates for the Cambridge 
librarianship are mustering their forces, 
although the election will not take place till 
the October Term. Mr. Clark counts on 
his committee four Heads of House, eight 
professors, a bishop, two deans, &ec. itr 
Jenkinson is supported by the outgoing 
librarian, by one Head of House, two 
bishops, and eleven professors. Both have 
the countenance of a number of Fellows and 
ex-Fellows of Trinity and other colleges. 


Mr. F. Howarp Coxtins, to whom are 
due the indexes in the recent revised 
editions of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works, is 
about to issue ‘An Epitome of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy,’ being a condensation 
in a single volume of the ten volumes of 
Mr. Spencer’s series relating to his system 
of Synthetic Philosophy. The work is issued 
with the permission of Mr. Spencer, who 
will contribute a preface, but who is, of 
course, not responsible for the manner in 
which it is compiled. 

Tue Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
will be closed from August 19th to Au- 
gust 31st inclusive. 


Messrs. Grirriru, Farran & Co. will 
shortly publish ‘Popular Poets of the 
Period, edited by Mr. F. A. H. Eyles. 
The volume contains articles by various 
well-known critics on the more. eminent 
living writers of verse, and selections from 
their works. Prefixed to the book is an 
essay by Mr. Mackenzie Bell on ‘Some 
Aspects of Contemporary Poetry.’ 

Tue following anecdote of Dickens may 
be found interesting :— 


*¢'The circumstances of which I told you some 
time since relating to the misconduct of a con- 
fidential servant of Charles Dickens through a 
betting transaction, and which were told to me 
by Mr. Walker, late District Superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Police, are shortly as follows. 
I cannot give the date of the occurrence, but it 
would probably be some years before the death 
of the great novelist. One afternoon this con- 
fidential servant had, as usual, to take into the 
bank the sum of 701. or thereabouts, the amount 
of that day’s takings, I believe. Leaving this 
sum of money in a bag on the table in their 
usual business room, he left the room for a few 
moments to change his coat : on returning, the 
bag of money was gone. This was his statement 
to Mr. Dickens. Of course his master was 
extremely surprised at the occurrence, but as 
he had never had any reason to doubt his truth 
or honesty he hesitated to disbelieve his story. 
It seemed, however, so mysterious that he thought 
it better to send for a detective officer. So Mr. 
Walker came, heard the story privately from 
Mr. Dickens, and then expressed a wish to see 
the man alone. Mr. Dickens called him, and, 
without mentioning the profession of Mr. Walker, 
left them together. Perhaps the man suspected 
who Mr. Walker was, for as he told the story 
over again to the latter Mr. Walker noticed 
an uneasy look upon his face and that his 
lips trembled. His story over, the man was 
dismissed, and Mr. Walker then saw Mr. Dickens 
again, and told him that the man knew more 
about the matter than he chose to tell him. Mr. 
Dickens was both surprised and troubled, for, 
as stated above, he had reposed the most 
implicit confidence in him for many years. 
However, he was sent for again, and told in 
presence of Mr. Walker that the latter was a 
detective officer, and that if he had anything 
else to disclose in connexion with the loss of 
this money he had better tell it then. The man 
then fell on his knees before Mr. Dickens, 
begging his pardon, and confessing that he had 
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himself taken the money, having just lost heavily 
(very nearly the amount of the sum stolen) by 
the Derby. Mr. Dickens reproached him for his 
conduct, and said that if he had come to him 
and told him of his loss he would have paid it 
himself, but that now, having abused his confi- 
dence, he could never trust him again. He then 
discharged him from his service, but said that 
in consideration for his previous good conduct, 
and to save him from starvation or an ill mode 
of gaining a livelihood, he would settle upon 
him for life an annuity of 601. I believe the 
above account is a substantially accurate version 
of what Mr. Walker told me some five or six 
years ago.” 

Mr. Crark RussEtt has been commis- 
sioned by G. P. Putnam’s Sons to write a 
‘Life of Lord Nelson.’ 

Dr. Sanpys, the co-editor with the late 
Mr. Paley of a useful selection from the 
private orations of Demosthenes, has recently 
completed his edition of the speech against 
the Law of Leptines, with introduction and 
critical and explanatory notes. It will be 
published by the Pitt Press. 


Mr. W. E. Dovstepay, assistant to Mr. 
Potter Briscoe at Nottingham, has been 
appointed librarian of the new library in 

arylebone. This newest addition to the 
free libraries of London is situated in Lis- 
son Grove, and is to be formally opened 
next Monday evening. 

Tue Syndics of the Cambridge Press have 
decided to publish a smaller edition of the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, adapted to the 
requirements of junior students and ele- 
mentary schools. The first volumes of the 
new series will be the First Book of Samuel, 
edited by Prof. A. F. Kirkpatrick, and the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, edited by 
the Rev. A. Carr. 

WE understand that the Austro-German 
poet R. Hamerling, whose death we an- 
nounced three weeks ago, has left a number 
of unpublished lyrical poems, diaries, and 
articles, in addition to a comprehensive 
philosophical work in several volumes, the 
title of which is, in accordance with the 
deceased poet’s special directions, not yet 
to be divulged. 

Tue Rev. Dr. OC. H. H. Wright, exa- 
miner in Hebrew and New Testament 
Greek in the University of London, has 
been appointed by the Senate as their 
delegate at the forthcoming International 
Oriental Congress. 

Tue death is announced of Madame 
Lewald, the German novelist, at the age of 
seventy-eight. She began her career as a 
writer of fiction in 1841, and from that time 
till within a few years she was constantly 
active. In 1854 or 1855 she married Prof. 
A. Stahr, and in 1861 she published six 
Volumes of autobiography. Her realistic 
tendencies brought her into collision with 
the Countess Hahn Hahn, whose sentimental 
romances she ridiculed with considerable 
cleverness. 


Tue results of the University of St. 
Andrews’ L.L.A. examination have just 
been issued, from which it appears that 536 
candidates entered for examination at twenty- 
six centres. One hundred and sixteen women, 

ving this year passed in the full number 
of subjects required, are entitled to receive 
the L.L.A. diploma. 

Att the capital has been subscribed for 
the new weekly which Mr. Wemyss Reid 








intends to edit when he has finished his 
biography of Lord Houghton. The journal 
will in some degree be on the model of the 
New York Nation. Prof. Bryce and Mr. 
Morley have been giving advice as to the 
literary part of the paper. 


Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill, 
Report (2d.); Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues of the Crown, Report from Select 
Committee (2d.); Scheme for Management 
of Funds belonging to the Society in Scot- 
land for Propagating Christian Knowledge, 
so far as applicable to Educational Purposes 
(1d.); Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts, Return (1d.); Annual Report of the 
Local Government Board for Ireland for 
the Year 1888-9 (1s. 7d.); and Consular 
Reports—Netherlands, Trade of Amsterdam 
(1d.); France, Trade of Corsica (1d.); China, 
Trade of Shanghai (2d¢.). 








SCIENCE 


——— 


The Primitive Family in its Origin and De- 
velopment. By ©. N. Starcke. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Ir is a noteworthy sign of the growing in- 
terest that is felt in inquiries into the origin 
of social relations that a work of this kind 
should be published as a volume of the 
“‘Tnternational Scientific Series.” Mr. 
Starcke, of Copenhagen, enters upon a com- 
plicated and difficult investigation in a 
spirit of wholesome scepticism. While his 
aim is to ascertain the nature of the primi- 
tive family, and to point out the ideas on 
which it is based, as well as the germ of 
moral growth which it contains, he has 
given his work a mainly critical character, 
and is concerned rather to oppose theories 
previously set forth than to construct a 
sociological scheme of his own. 

He lays the foundation of his inquiry in 
the comparative method, which in this case 
requires the assumpticns of a general prac- 
tical uniformity in the conditions of primi- 
tive peoples and of a general practical 
uniformity in the phases of their develop- 
ment. The first is generally accepted; the 
second is true only in a qualified sense. 
Both are consistent only with the theory of 
progression, and not with that of degrada- 
tion. The primitive community must always 
be the creature of hypothesis; for no exist- 
ing community, however rude, exhibits its 
social relations in their genesis, and past 
observations and historical records all relate 
to later stages of development. Experience 
begins with a plurality of communities, and 
if we are to construct a single human com- 
munity from which they have hypothetically 
been derived, we must place it in the in- 
determinate space between man and other 
animals. 

Every primitive community of which we 
have knowledge possesses the idea of kin- 
ship. In the application of this idea broad 
distinctions arise. Every child has of neces- 
sity two parents; yet in some communities 
kinship is reckoned only through the mother, 
in others only through the father, by our- 
selvesthrough both. Which of thethree carries 
us most nearly back to the origin of the 
idea? The answer has frequently been 
given, on @ priori grounds, that kinship 


through the mother is the primitive condi- 
tion, that the reason of it is the uncertainty 
who was the father, and that, therefore, the 
primal sexual relation was that of promis- 
cuous intercourse. 

Mr. Starcke admits neither the assertion 
nor the inference. ‘he tribes in Australia 
visited by Eyre, which maintain the male 
line of descent, were more degraded than 
those visited by Grey, which maintain the 
female. The Kurnai tribe, which observes 
the male line, is not distributed into Kobong 
groups; in the majority of those which 
adopt the female line the Kobong system 
is well developed. Among the North Ame- 
rican Indians the female line generally pre- 
vailed, and it is curious to observe that in 
some tribes a change to the male line has 
recently taken place, or is even now in pro- 
gress, under the influence of the missionaries; 
but the relations between father and child 
are intimate and well known. To explain 
the custom of the couvade it is not necessary 
to assume, with Sir John Lubbock, that it 
arose out of the transition from the female 
to the male line of descent; it is sufficient 
to assert with Dr. E. B. Tylor the belief in 
a secret mystical connexion between the 
father and the child. 

In Africa the female line of descent largely 
prevails; but Mr. Starcke holds that it may 
be traced to distinguishing the different 
circles of a patriarchal polygamous family 
through the mothers. In many instances 
property without official rank, in others 
both, are traced through the female line—a 
necessary course of development if the ori- 
ginal line were masculine, but not other- 
wise. In Asia the Nair system, under 
which paternity is really unknown, is not, 
as it has been supposed to be, the survival 
of a primitive condition, but is rather a 
final condition, produced in a ruling caste 
by the extreme concentration of the family 
group. Mr. Starcke attempts even to account 
for the extraordinary privileges appertain- 
ing to the Vasu, or sister’s son, in Fiji upon 
grounds unconnected with mother-right. 
He seeks in like manner to dispose of the 
numerous indications of early mother-right 
among Aryan peoples collected by Bachofen 
and Dargun, and comes to the conclusion 
that the choice between the two possible 
lines of descent is decided by the economic 
organization of the community and by the 
local grouping of individuals, and that there 
is not the slightest trace of the fact that 
considerations with respect to the sexual 
relations had any influence in the matter. 
He has certainly been successful in weaken- 
ing the evidence upon which some of the 
assumptions of previous writers have been 
raised ; but in the main he has left the facts 
open to either interpretation, and the sup- 
porters of the priority of mother-right will 
still hold that the balance of evidence is in 
their favour. 

In the organization of the primitive family 
Mr. Starcke seeks to show that relations 
rather of a legal character than of blood- 
kinship have been established. Customs of 
sexual hospitality, in a wide sense, have 
existed among agnatistic peoples, and have 
not affected the line of descent. Polyandrous 
communities have means of recognizing 
juridical fatherhood. The Levirate of the 
Hebrews and the Niyoga of the Hindus are 





customs under which the legal father is not 
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the actual progenitor. Among savage com- 
munities sensual gratifications are easily to 
be had, and do not, therefore, influence 
considerations of customary right. The 
correct interpretation of nomenclature, upon 
which so much wild hypothesis has been 
built, is that it reflects the juridical relations 
between kinsfolk. Mr. Starcke offers the 
same explanation for the practice of exo- 
gamy. The members of an exogamous clan, 
having no legal independence of each other, 
are impelled to look for their wives outside 
their clan by the same ideas which impel 
them to look for them outside the family. 
The foundations upon which marriage was 
originally built were the common household 
and the common interest of obtaining and 
rearing children, and from these common 
interests have been developed the principles 
of chastity and conjugal love which charac- 
terize the family in modern civilized com- 
munities. All these points are argued out 
by Mr. Starcke in closely reasoned and very 
interesting chapters. We do not care to 
follow him, however, in the concluding 
remarks, in which he seeks to apply the 
result of his researches into past history to 
the current politics of the day, and argues 
against the movement in favour of the 
greater independence of women. 

The author appends to his book a list of 
more than three hundred works which have 
been consulted by him in the preparation 
of it. Though his views may fail to receive 
acceptance from all who have studied these 
mysterious subjects from various points of 
view, all must acknowledge the thoroughness 
and industry displayed in his readable and 
exceedingly instructive work. 








THE REV. M. J, BERKELEY. 

In our last issue we mentioned with regret 
the decease of this venerable botanist. His 
career is of interest for two special reasons : 
the one concerns the man himself, the other 
the history of botanical progress. The extra- 
ordinary range and variety of his knowledge, 
his industry, his caution, and, above all, his 
simplicity and straightforwardness of character, 
combined to make him a remarkable man. He 
was born near Oundle in 1803, his father having 
held some employment of trust under Lord 
Westmoreland. He was educated at Rugby and 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, of which, many 
years after, he became an honorary fellow, an 
ovation being given him on the occasion by the 
members of his college. Having graduated as 
fifth senior optime in 1825, he took orders and 
accepted curacies in various localities, one he 
held at Margate being memorable in connexion 
with his researches into the nature of yeast, and 
the detection of the vine mildew and its cure by 
means of sulphur. Other people received re- 
wards from the French Government for this 
latter service ; but, whatever their claims may 
have been, and we do not dispute them, it is 
certain that Berkeley sacrificed his own interests 
in the matter to forward those of others. From 
Margate Berkeley proceeded to King’s Cliffe, 
in Northamptonshire, being appointed to the 
charge of two small cures in that neighbourhood. 
There he remained for many years, during some 
of which he took pupils, and during the whole of 
which he pursued those researches which have 
procured for him so high a reputation. His 
earliest work was, we believe, among the mol- 
lusca; but he soon turned his attention to 
botany, especially to the study and classifica- 
tion of the cryptogams, at that time much 
neglected in this country. For a time his 
work was chiefly descriptive and systematic. 
In this way he rendered great service to botany 


by contributing descriptions of the British 
fungi then known to Dr. Hooker's ‘British 
Flora,’ published in 1836. For considerably 
more than a quarter of a century that remained 
the only text-book on the subject possessing any 
degree of completeness. But Berkeley’s attention 
was by no means confined to British fungi. 
Up to the last year or two he continued to 
publish descriptions of fungi from all parts 
of the world, Sir Joseph Hooker, Dr. Harvey, 
and subsequently other travellers, putting 
their collections at his disposal. In many of 
these researches, and especially in the tedious 
details of microscopical measurements, he was 
aided by the late Mr. Broome, a naturalist 
whose modesty was only equalled by his know- 
ledge and patience. Allusion has been made to 
the assistance which Berkeley rendered to Sir 
William (then Dr.) Hooker. Lindley also owed 
no little to the assistance and co-operation of 
Berkeley. The portions relating to fungi in 
Lindley’s ‘ Vegetable Kingdom’ are mainly the 
work of Berkeley, who also rendered aid in 
the case of other orders of cryptogams. These 
summaries paved the way for the publication 
in 1857 of his ‘Introduction to Cryptogamic 
Botany,’ a work upon the preparation of which, 
he tells us, ‘‘ an incredible amount of labour was 
bestowed...... in the examination of herbaria, the 
consultation of authorities, and the verification 
of facts.” The earlier chapters of this volume 
deserve the special attention of those who de- 
vote themselves to this branch of science at the 
present time ; for, although the means of inves- 
tigation have of late been greatly extended, the 
orderly method of study, and especially the mode 
of exposition, have certainly not been improved 
upon, but rather the reverse. 

Berkeley did not confine himself simply to 
the purely scientific aspects of botany. From 
an early period he was associated with Lindley 
in the preparation of articles for the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society relating to the 
influence of parasitical plants on growing crops, 
and, generally, on the application of vegetable 
physiology to purposes of cultivation. On Lind- 
ley’s death Berkeley became, and remained for 
several years, the botanical adviser of the Society 
and secretary of its scientific committee. From 
the foundation of the Gardeners’ Chronicle in 
1841 till within the last few years, Berkeley 
acted as general referee, the extent and diversity 
of his knowledge rendering his assistance in 
that capacity peculiarly valuable. In that journal 
was published the long series of articles on 
vegetable pathology, which, though now out of 
date in some particulars, still constitute the 
only comprehensive account in the language of 
this most important subject. It is greatly to 
be regretted that this series of articles has 
never been reprinted. His researches on the 
potato disease effectually disposed of the notion 
that it was due to any other cause than a parasitic 
fungus. The history of this fungus was, in 
fact, largely elucidated by him, and the Govern- 
ment availed itself of his services when the 
disease was the subject of an inquiry by aspecial 
commission. 

This sketch, brief and incomplete as it neces- 
sarily is, may yet suffice to indicate the nature 
and extent of Berkeley’s work. Its value was 
recognized by his colleagues and contemporaries, 
who bestowed upon him such honours and titles 
as they had it in their power to bestow. That 
wider and more substantial recognition was not 
accorded is due probably to the unassuming 
character of the man, and perhaps, to some ex- 
tent, to the fact that the great bulk of his pub- 
lications were issued in 7'ransactions and serials 
rather than as separate books. 

The second reason which renders Berkeley’s 
career so interesting can only be incidentally 
alluded to here as it refers to matters of mainly 
technical interest. It should, however, not be 
forgotten that Berkeley was among the first to 








recognize the necessity for the study of the 
whole life-history of the plants before pronounc- 


ing a definite opinion as to their place in a 
natural scheme of classification. He advocated 
and practised the ‘‘culture” of these plants 
with a view to unravel the complicated cycle of 
their life-history. By this means he was able 
to give the explanation of the protean shapes of 
many fungi by proving that they are “ stadia” 
in the development of the same organism, and 
thereby elucidated the true nature of several of 
the moulds which infest the hop, the pea, and 
various other crops. Of course nowadays these 
methods of research have been much extended 
and improved upon; but Berkeley’s caution in 
deducing inferences should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that he was a pioneer in a class 
of research which is popularly supposed to be 
of modern origin. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


A sEconD volume of the @uvres Complétes 
de Christiaan Huygens has recently been pub- 
lished by the Société Hollandaise des Sciences, 
on the same plan as the preceding, and contain- 
ing the whole of his correspondence from the 
beginning of the year 1657 to the end of 1659. 
The careful indexes which have been provided 
of the subjects, letters, names of persons, and 
works mentioned render it charmingly easy to 
refer to any part desired of the volume, the pre- 
paration of which reflects great credit upon the 
editors, whose diligence is also manifested in 
producing a second volume in so comparatively 
short a time after the first. The present is one 
of especial interest, as embracing the period in 
which those observations of Saturn were made 
which proved that the appearances which had 
previously been an enigma to astronomers were 
produced by a concentric ring surrounding the 
planet and nowhere adhering to it. As may 
be supposed, the scientific correspondence of 
this illustrious philosopher is interesting in other 
directions besides the astronomical, but here we 
are mainly concerned with the latter ; and it is 
particularly satisfactory to find the difficulty 
respecting the discovery of Titan, the largest 
and earliest-known satellite of Saturn, fully 
cleared up. Mr. Lynn wrote a letter on the 
subject in the Atheneum of August 4th, 1888, 
and both he and Mr. Maunder, of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, wrote in reference to 
it in that valuable astronomical periodical the 
Observatory under dates February 6th and 
March 4th, 1889. The point was that Wallis, 
soon after receiving Huygens’s anagram contain- 
ing whilst concealing his discovery, sent him a 
longer one in which the same information was 
locked up, and afterwards explained it to mean 
that Wren and Neill had observed the satellite 
of Saturn before Huygens and determined its 
period of revolution. As, however, this claim 
was subsequently dropped, Mr. Maunder sug- 
gested that Wallis did not bring it forward 
seriously, but as a sort of practical joke, and to 
show the folly and insecurity of announcing 
discoveries by anagram. Mr. Lynn, whilst ac- 
cepting the probability of this view, pointed out 
that it would in that case have been incumbent 
upon Wallis to have soon afterwards avowed 
the true state of things to Huygens, and so 
secure himself from any possible suspicion of 
bad faith or attempting to deprive the Dutch 
philosopher of what was his due. But it now 
appears that Wallis really did do this in a letter 
dated May 29th, 1656, but that that letter mis- 
carried and was never received. Not being 
aware of this until long afterwards, he, in a 
letter to Huygens dated January Ist, 1659, 
wrote :— 

“Rem igitur habe. Anagrammatis illa mei expo- 
sitio non ante facta est quam ego tui expositionem 
acceperam, cui ego meum data operd conformem 
reddidi. Quod factum est, non eo animo ut tibi 
quicquam derogem (neque enim quicquam culquam 
quod ed spectet insinuavi, saltem si te ipsum exX- 
cipias) sed ut experimento videas, qudm non abso- 
lute securus esse possis enigmate tuo tectus.” . 
Further on he adds: “‘Innocuos interim mihi 





lusus condones.” Mr. Maunder’s conjecture, 
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therefore, was correct, and we are glad to find 
that Wallis was innocent of any serious attempt 
to rob Huygens of the credit of the discovery, 
whilst we canaot forbear from reprehending his 
folly in playing with edged tools, and indulging 
in practical jokes in such a matter. The reply 
of Huygens is in a letter dated January 3lst, 
1659, and clearly shows that he did not exactly 
relish the whole transaction. After stating 
that the letter of the 29th of May, 1656, 
must have miscarried, he says that he con- 
siders anagrams so short as his own are sufii- 
ciently secure (‘‘satis tuta”). He declares that 
he was deceived because he was unsuspicious of 
any deception (‘‘dolum”’), not being able to 
imagine why Wallis or any of his countrymen 
should desire to appropriate to themselves any 
little credit pertaining to some one else, they 
having already quite sufficient of their own. 

The comet (d, 1889) which was discovered by 
Mr. Brooks at the Smith Observatory, Geneva, 
N.Y., on the 7th ult. has increased very slightly 
in brightness since, but will shortly become 
fainter again. Its orbit has been calculated by 
Dr. Zelbr, of the Imperial Observatory, Vienna, 
who finds that it passed its perihelion on the 
28th of June at the distance 2:19 in terms of 
the earth’s mean distance, so that it never 
approached the sun nearer than the distance 
of some of the small planets. 

Comet e, 1889, was discovered by Mr. David- 
son in Queensland on the 21st ult. It was 
observed at Rome and at the Lick Observatory, 
California, on the 26th; also at the Turin Ob- 
servatory on the 28th by Signor Porro, who 
described it as ‘‘splendente.” The orbit has 
been calculated by Prof. Kriiger, who finds that 
the perihelion passage took place on July 19th, 
at the distance from the sun of 104 in terms 
of the earth’s mean distance. The comet was 
nearest the earth on the 24th ult., and its 
brightness is now less than half what it was at 
the time of discovery. The following are its 
approximate places at the under-mentioned dates 


from the ephemeris of Prof. Kriiger, computed 
for midnight at Berlin, corresponding to 11° 6™ 
at Greenwich :— 


R.A. 
h, m. s. 
15 11 49 
15 20 16 
15 27 58 
15 35 3 

We regret to notice the death of Fr. Curley, 
§.J., late director of the observatory at George- 
town College, near Washington. 

Sir E, Watkin has announced his intention of 
offering a site on the summit of Snowdon to the 
Royal Astronomical Society for the establish- 
ment of an astronomical and meteorological 
observatory. 

_The fifth and sixth volumes of the publica- 
tions of the Vienna Imperial Observatory at the 
new site at Wiihring have been published. The 
latter of these volumes contains the equatorial 
observations of small planets and comets ob- 
tained in the years 1885 and 1886. 

The Perseid meteors will probably be in their 
gteatest abundance to-night. 


N.P.D. 
o 7 





MR. SPENCE BATE, F.R.S. 


As we briefly announced last week, Mr. Spence 

te died on July 29th of malignant cancer at 
Plymouth. In the midst of a busy practice as a 
dentist he found time to publish a large number 
of original papers, chiefly on carcinological sub- 
jects. His principal contributions to science 
were the‘ Catalogue of Amphipodous Crustacea in 
the British Museum,’ dated 1868 ; the ‘ Mono- 
graph of the Sessile-eyed Crustacea,’ also pub- 
lished in 1868, in conjunction with Prof. West- 
wood, which still holds a deservedly high place 
in the literature of the subject ; and the bulky 
Teport on the Crustacea Macrura collected by 
the Challenger, published in 1888, He was one 





much sympathy on its behalf in the neighbour- 
hood of Plymouth. 








MEETING3 FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tvrs. Horticul:ural.—Fruit and Fiora! Committee, 11; Lecture, 3 





Science Gossip. 

Messrs. RIvincron are going to publish a 
series of books on various branches of engineer- 
ing, such as railways, breakwaters, docks, &c., 
by eminent practical engineers, under the general 
editorship of the author of ‘ Notes on Build- 
ing Construction.’ 

Dr. E. J. Rovurn’s ‘Treatise on Elementary 
Statics’ will be published shortly by the Pitt 
Press. 








FINE ARTS 


—p— 
The NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET.—SUMMER EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN, 9 till 7.—Admission, 1s. 


The NEW GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, August 10:h. 








Histoire de la Céramique Greeque. Par 
Olivier Rayet et Maxime Oollignon. 
(Paris, Decaux.) 

Turs is a beautiful book, in every way worthy 
of a subject of which the interest is con- 
stantly enhanced for the student by forms of 
distinguished elegance and refined art. It 
was planned by M. Olivier Rayet, to whom 
we owe the series of ‘‘ Monuments de ]’Art 
Antique.” The principle which he kept in 
view was to present the ripest results of 
erudition and research in a form which, 
while it commanded the respect of his own 
compeers, should prove attractive to the ever- 
extending circle of those who, without pre- 
tension to learning, are competent to appre- 
ciate its achievements when set forth with- 
out pedantry or too many technicalities. 
His premature death left the work incom- 
plete, yet well advanced to the conclusion of 
the finest period of Greek ceramic art. His 
early friend M. Collignon has carried on the 
history in a like spirit to its natural con- 
clusion, and is responsible for about half the 
work, including an able introduction. 

It is agreeable to come again at last upon 
a work devoted to a branch of Greek art 
which is illustrated in a manner from which a 
Greek would not recoil. The sixteen separate 
plates are admirably executed specimens of 
chromo-lithography, and the 145 illustra- 
tions printed with the text are all satisfactory 
reproductions in respect of characteristics of 
style. It is a relief to be spared the shocks 
which recent works on Greek art, both 
German and English, have inflicted on their 
readers by inviting enthusiasm for works of 
ancient genius vouched for by representa- 
tions only fitted to provoke a shudder. 

The best work on ancient pottery in 
English remains the history of ancient 
pottery of the late Dr. Birch, which reached 
a second edition in 1873. The first appeared 
in 1858, under the title ‘Ancient Pottery and 
Porcelain ’; but the author used to repudiate 
responsibility for the last word of the title 
when his first word in the book could only 
be, the ancients had no porcelain. The scope 
of this work included Assyrian and Egyptian 
pottery, but the Greek section was very 
fully treated. It was, indeed, a misfortune 
for this subject when, by the division of 
departments at the British Museum, Dr. 


of the earliest members of the newly founded | Birch was diverted from the study of the 
Marine Biological Association, and enlisted Greek vases by the exclusive charge of 





Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. The 
materials for the study have been largely 
increased since his work was produced, more 
especially from the properly archeological 
point of view. Excavations at Camirus, 
Ialysus, Hissarlik, and especially Mycene, 
have brought to light examples of vases 
which do much to illustrate the history of 
the art and the social relations of very early 
times. These receive due notice in the work 
before us, and whatever conclusions can be 
fairly derived from the evidence are set 
forth. It is a great merit on the part of 
the authors that while they consistently 
assert the historical point of view, and do 
not flinch from considering conjectures which 
are constantly invited to bridge over gaps, 
they invariably fall back in time upon the 
broad distinctions of authenticated periods 
and leave the uncertain for what it is worth ; 
that is, for useful notice of the points to 
which further inquiry should be directed. 

The history of Greek ceramics is to be 
obtained chiefly from a comparison of the 
productions themselves and the objects dis- 
covered with them. Literature affords no 
assistance of consequence. It would seem 
that amidst a profusion of more imposing 
works the Greeks could afford to take 
this one branch of art for granted and find 
no particular occasion to dwell upon it or 
refer to it. The crafts of the potter and the 
painter of his ware ranked together as 
handicrafts ; and their works were probably 
set down, as important works in our own 
day are sometimes quite as unfairly set 
down, as simply decorative. The potters 
themselves no doubt thought differently. 
Hesiod tells how the feeling which fluctuates 
between base envy and noble emulation was 
rife among them; and the selection of this 
example of artistic rivalry and jealousy 
seems to imply that in his day at least the 
art occupied the place which was afterwards 
taken by sculpture and painting. 

A relative date is given to the pottery 
unearthed at Mycenz by its association with 
weapons and utensils of the bronze period ; 
and by direct comparison it takes inter- 
mediate place between the ruder, but still 
analogous forms of Hissarlik and Thera, and 
the later from Cyprus and other Greek 
islands. An entire series of vases exhibits 
a scheme of ornament by geometrical 
patterns which are of no higher inspiration 
than such as cover a South Sea islander’s 
club or paddle. Imitations of humanity 
occur occasionally, but of that style of 
childish conventionality which is employed 
to conceal want of skill. Eastern influence 
becomes apparent in the Greek islands 
first, and then with fully developed effect 
in Bootia and at Corinth. The fantastic 
animals and no less fantastic gods of Assyrian 
and Sidonian embroidery are depicted on a 
ground which is otherwise occupied with 
rosettes and patterns scattered at random, 
and various forms of the everlasting swastika. 
No proportion whatever is kept or attempted 
to be kept. Bulls and birds, gnats and 
lions, are only amenable to the law of duly 
filling the band upon which they are intro- 
duced. But the sense of beauty which is 
properly Greek asserts itself in the forms of 
the vessels, and subjects from Greek legend 
and poetry are occasionally introduced and 
give warning of a native influence which 
is to become predominant. 
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Inferences as to sequence of styles are 
not vitiated because the earlier may linger ; 
and while important changes may often 
come on slowly and be traceable through 
gradual evolutions, it is no less certain that 
some transitions were sudden and absolute— 
the bold adventure of self-confident mother- 
wit or even genius. Such, it is pretty 
certain, was the case with the later change 
from the system of painting figures in black 
on the light ground of the clay—the con- 
tours being reinforced and details made out 
by incised lines—to painting the general 
ground black and making out the design by 
black lines on a surface left light. It is 
much if the transition is marked by a few 
vases which exhibit the contrasted systems 
on opposite sides. Even in the corrections 
and additions at the end of this work an im- 
portant piece of evidence is cited, which, for 
the first time, certifies that the change had 
been accomplished at an earlier date than 
was ever suspected. The recent excavations 
on the Athenian Acropolis have brought to 
light numerous fragments of vases of the 
later style, which, as buried among the ruins 
caused by the desecration of the earlier 
Parthenon by the Persians, refer the change 
to a date anterior to 480 3.c, and oblige us 
at the same time to move back conjectural 
epochs of the previous developments. Some 
assistance to dating and even to localizing the 
vases is furnished by the alphabets employed 
in occasional inscriptions. The Athenian 
school can be plausibly identified ; early in 
date and most magnificent in results, it only 
came to an end when the last sparks of 
national spirit were trodden out by Mace- 
donian jealousy. The art received after- 
wards a remarkable development in Italy, 
till there also it perished in the miserable 
catastrophes due now to the Samnite and 
now to the Roman. 

In the epigram which was ascribed to 
Homer the poet promises the potters in 
return for their favour the benefit of an in- 
vocation to Athene. An interesting vase- 
painting shows the goddess arriving in full 
pomp in a potter’s workshop, bringing a 
crown to one student, while her attendant 
Victory is prepared with a wreath for 
another. These are absorbed in adding 
enrichments to vases of fine form, each with 
his pot of colour beside him. A third, who 
is busied with the finest of all, is a seated 
female, who unfairly goes without a dis- 
tinction. It is observable that all three hold 
their pencils not penwise, but grasped 
daggerwise with all the fingers. 

The composition of the black pigment 
employed is one of several ancient secrets 
yet unexplained. The lines which the vase- 

ainter drew with it are fine, even, and 
ustrous, and susceptible of any degree of 
delicacy. His work admitted of no correc- 
tions ; the absorbent surface made a drawn 
line indelible. For the same cause there 
could be no stopping in the course of a con- 
tinuous line till its end was reached either 
freely or by meeting another. The painter 
of a complicated group had, of course, a 
model before him ; but it is impossible not to 
be surprised at and to admire the firmness 
and evenness with which he could draw an 
outline of ever- varying curve and then 
return it with equal truth and simplicity. 

The ceramic style in its highest perfection 
was special and characteristic ; it dispensed 





with assistance from local colour and from 
light and shade. The expression of the 
modelling of the nude was obtained almost 
exclusively by simple lines; contrast and 
distinctions were obtained by lines indicating 
finer or fuller folds, lighter or heavier 
materials, and adjuncts of weapons, arms, 
and ornaments. Faces are usually shown 
in profile, and various expressions—above 
all, perhaps, that of archness—are often 
admirably imparted to curling lips and 
glancing eyes. 

Command of composition is displayed 
almost universally—most strikingly, perhaps, 
in the figures and groups which are confined 
within a circle, but also in assemblages of 
figures, whether as standing on the same 
level, or, as in later examples, represented 
not only on different planes, but dispersed 
and at considerable intervals. 

It is not on vases of the most perfect 
ceramic style that we meet with either the 
most crowded compositions or the greatest 
variety of associated subjects. No later 
vase has been recovered which can compare, 
in number and diversity of incidents repre- 
sented, with the archaic Francois vase of 
the museum at Florence. On the other 
band, it is in the late, but highly finished 
vases of Lower Italy—of what M. Collignon 
fairly claims as the Tarentine school—that 
the vase-painters revel again in such an 
exceptional wealth of subjects as we find 
on the great Darius vase of the museum 
at Naples. That the authors rather fail to 
insist on the significance with which sub- 
jects are chosen for association, or even to 
recognize the important fact of such signi- 
ficance, is no more than can be charged on 
most writers on the vases at the present 
day. Speculations on style, treatment, date, 
matters more purely archeological, have 
superseded the interest which Welcker, 
Gerhard, Panofka, and others manifested 
in the true poetic significance of a fine vase 
and its bearing on literature and mythology. 
The Naples vase, which exhibits Darius in 
council with the inscription ITIEPAI, dates 
long after the ‘ Perse’ of 7ischylus, and no 
more presents a scene from it than the 
‘Andromache’ of Sir Frederic Leighton does 
a scene from the Iliad; but it is the work of 
a man who must have owed his inspiration 
directly to the tragedy or indirectly to the 
same sources that inspired the poet. The 
theme of the Francois vase, fully elucidated 
in all its episodes, has almost the scope of 
an epic. 

A simpler example is provided by a vase 
of Ceere which is excellently illustrated at 
pp. 69, 72. Hercules reclines at a feast 
with Eurytus, King of (Echalia, and his four 
sons. Their sister Iole stands with feet as 
moving towards Hercules, but turning her 
head as attending to her brother Iphitus, 
who alone, according to the legend, favoured 
her marriage with the hero. “Lastly,” 
says the author, “‘ under one of the handles 
servants are occupied in carving, and under 
the other is a subject which has no relation 
to the principal scene, Diomed and Ulysses 
witnessing the suicide of Ajax.” But this 
is not so; there is a very positive, or, still 
better, poetical subjective link. The suicide 
of Ajax was the consequence of temporary 
derangement due to humiliation at the 
extravagances he had committed, when out 
of his mind, m a fit of frenzy. It is thus 





a significant gloss on the scene, where, 
according to the legend, the alliance of 
Hercules was objected to from dread lest 
in a new access of madness he might kill 
the children of Iole, as he had killed those 
by a previous wife. The legend, indeed, adds 
that he did afterwards in a fit of frenzy hurl 
Iphitus from the walls of Tiryns. The 
principle might be pursued by the further 
illustration of a Cyprian vase recently pub- 
lished by the Hellenic Society; but enough 
may have been said to bring back attention 
to what is the main artistic and poetica) 
interest of the masterpieces of Hellenic 
ceramics as distinct from their historical 
and scientific connexions. 

Further than this we have only to take 
leave of the work with a renewed expression 
of a high sense of its value to serious stu- 
dents as well as to those who, accepting the 
results of study, can also appreciate grace in 
the treatment and illustration of a graceful 
subject. 








THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


The Archeological Journal, Vol. XLV., Nos, 
177, 178 (Oxford Mansions, W.), contains Mr. 
E. C. Botten’s intelligent essay on the church 
of St. Lawrence, Bradford-on-Avon, attributed to 
St. Aldhelm. There has been much discussion of 
late of the comparatively recent theory that it 
is an Anglo-Saxon structure. Although some 
one has asserted that the English of the seventh 
and eighth centuries were savages, no com- 
petent authority ever doubted that it was with- 
in the power of the Anglo-Saxons to build a 
church of stone, while, if they did so, they 
would unquestionably erect one exhibiting 
features very like those of St. Lawrence. The 
real difficulty lies in the fact that decorations, 
evidently carved in situ, belonged not to the 
centuries named above, but to at least three 
hundred years nearer our own time—somewhere, 
in fact, about the beginning of the eleventh 
century. It was suggested that the church St. 
Aldhelm built had been removed, and the exist- 
ing one erected on its site and enriched with deco- 
rations of the later date. The weight of evidence 
is, on the whole, favourable to the extreme 
antiquity of the church. Prof. G. F. Browne 
gives a good account of the lately recovered 
cross at Bradbourne, which is richly decorated 
in the so-called Celtic style, and, like its neigh- 
bours at Eyam and Bakewell, Anglo-Saxon. 
Dr. Freeman supplies a paper bristling with 
assumptions, and, after his manner, exceedingly 
florid and picturesque, on St. Paul-trois- 
Chateaux. The Bishop of Salisbury writes 
carefully and tastefully about the seals of his 
predecessors in the see, of which the series is not 
only numerous, but valuable, because the bishop 
possesses the seals of twenty-one out of thirty- 
four pre-Reformation prelates, and thirty-three 
seals belonging to the twenty-seven post-Refor- 
mation bishops. Of course others are in exist- 
ence, and probably the series will soon be 
completed. The author was surprised to find 
how limited is the literature of English seals, 
although they present admirable indications of 
the stages of art in its development, changes, and 
decline ; while the amie of their inscrip- 
tions is of high value, and they abound in evi- 
dence as to costume and architecture. At the 
same time these seals, especially the Gothic 
ones, are generally real gems of artistic design 
and admirable execution. The bishop has not 
exhausted the unfortunately brief bibliography 
of seals, but he is right ia wondering that even in 
the Dryasdust manner so few have studied them. 
The bishop is right in saying that counter seals 
are generally more beautiful than the seals them- 
selves, and he might have added that secreta 
deserve almost as much admiration as their more 
ambitious contemporaries. Mr. Ponting writes 
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a capital paper on Edington Church, which was 
built 1361, and is an admirable and complete 
type of Transitional Perpendicularcharacter ; and 
Mr, M. W. Taylor has much to tell about the con- 
tents (chiefly rude pottery) of certain prehistoric 
graves recently opened at Wynaad, in Southern 
India. One of the most readable, complete, and 
fresh essays the Journal has yet contained is by 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins, ‘ English Medizval Church 
Organs,’ a subject of which he takes a very clear 
and comprehensive view, illustrating the great 
importance and huge dimensions of many instru- 
ments of this kind, including the tenth century 
specimen drawn in the Psalter of Edwin, now 
preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, which 
was really double, each part demanding a player 
with two sturdy men at his bellows, one to play 
the ‘‘ organum,” the other the plain song. Mr. 
Hopkins is the first to notice in this connexion 
the elaborate account of organs by the monk 
Theophilus in his ‘Diversis Artibus,’ which was 
written in the eleventh century. The account is 
of the greatest value in explaining the construc- 
tion of such huge instruments as that to which Mr. 
Wackerbath called attention, one which embodied 
the services of twenty-six bellows worked by 
seventy strong men, and was evidently capable 
of producing an uproar which must have caused 
the vaults of the Romanesque cathedral at Win- 
chester, where it was used, to quiver. It does 
not seem to have been quite so terrible a machine 
as the description suggests, and Mr. Hopkins 
indicates some of its milder uses and gentler 
capabilities. This is-the first portion of an 
admirable essay, which, when complete, should 
be republished. Mr. J. A. Gotch writes on 
Longford Castle and Longleat House. The late 
Mr. Watkin’s ‘Roman Inscriptions found in 
Britain in 1887’ (an unusually profitable year) 
is weloome—it is unfortunately the last we can 
hope to have ; so is Mr. J. Hilton’s ‘Remarks 
on Jade,’ a capital abstract of many writings on 
a curious ethnographical and historical subject, 
which the writer leaves much as he found it. 


Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society. New Series. Vol. 1. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons. )"—The new series of the Trans- 
actions of the Glasgow Archeological Society 
is an improvement on what -went before both 
in external appearance and in the literary 
merit of the articles, Like its precursors, it 
still contains some matter which might reason- 
aby enough have appeared in the columns of 
a newspaper, but is out of place in the Trans- 
actions of a learned body. There is, however, 
not so much of this to complain of as in times 
past. Prof. Veitch’s presidential address on 
the scope and value of archeological research is 
excellent. It shows a wide knowledge of the 
subject, and, while quite sufficiently technical, 
is very entertaining. He thinks it still neces- 
sary, we observe, to explain the difference be- 
tween the archeologist and the mere collector. 
He speaks of ‘“‘a handful of walnuts being 
found in an ancient grave.” We are not clear 
as to whether this occurred in Scotland or some- 
where ‘‘down South.” We may be in error, but 
have always been under the impression that the 
walnut was introduced into Scotland in rather 
late historic times. It does not bring its fruit 
to perfection there in cold summers. Dr. Lind- 
say’s ‘ Notes on Education in Scotland’ contains 
a collection of facts which we have never before 
met with brought together in a compact form. 
It is a subject on which many of us are liable to 
be led far astray by social and theological pre- 
judices. Dr. Lindsay is quite free from any 
errors of this kind. It is difficult to explain 
why the Scotch, as far as evidence has come 
down to us, were from the earliest times so 
anxious that the people should have instruction. 
Is it that information has survived in the North 
Which has perished for England, Scandinavia, 
and the northern provinces of Flanders? or was 
there something in the influence of the Irish 
Missionaries and their mixed Celtic and Teu- 
tonic blood which led Scotchmen to have a more 


ardent thirst for knowledge than those whose 
civilization had come from other sources and the 
intertwinings of whose pedigree were different? 
It is an anthropological problem not unworthy 
of investigation. The foundation of the Scot- 
tish episcopal sees, as they existed in late times, 
and of most of the great religious houses, was 
due to Southern influences. St. David was the 
founder of many, and he and those who trod in 
his footsteps copied English models. Dr. Lind- 
say points out that the chapter of Glasgow was 
modelled on that of Salisbury, and that Elgin, 
Aberdeen, and Caithness were modified copies 
of Lincoln. “Canterbury was the mother of 
Dunfermline ; Durham of Coldingham ; St. Os- 
walds at Nost Hill, near Pontefract, was the 
parent of Scone, and, through that house, of 
St. Andrews and Holyrood.” Dr. Lindsay is 
correct in this. He might have given, had it 
been needed, many more facts of the same cha- 
racter. The affiliation—pedigree, we may call it 
—of religious establishments in Scotland and 
elsewhere is a subject worthy of more attention 
than it has received. We would ask in a paren- 
thesis whether Nost Hill is the Scottish form 
in.which that place-name is spelt, or whether it 
is merely a printer's error. The great Augus- 
tinian house of Nostell is the place meant. It 
appeared in early charters in various forms— 
Nostlai, Nostelt, Nostlat, Nostla, and Nostle 
are some of them, but we never before met 
with the terminal letters turned into hill. 
Whether the form be old or new, we may be 
sure that it is an error. As far as we have been 
able to ascertain no reasonable derivation of the 
word has ever been hit upon. It is a subject on 
which Yorkshire antiquaries have made endless 
wild guesses. Mr. Alexander M. Scott’s paper 
on the battle of Langside is something more than 
a mere contribution to local history. The results 
which followed the defeat were far - reaching. 
Had the vanquished been the victors the whole 
course of English history might have been dif- 
ferent. Romance- writers and verse - makers 
would certainly have had one scene of violent 
death the less over which to be sentimental or 
malignant. The plan of the neighbourhood 
which is given makes the battle much more 
intelligible to us than it has ever been before. 
Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan has printed a curious 
inventory of articles which escaped the hands of 
the mob when Shawfield House was sacked in 
1725. It contains some curious old words, which 
dictionary makers should note. Dornick was a 
textile fabric made at Tournai(Flemish, Doornik). 
It occurs commonly in English in the sixteenth 
and earlier parts of the seventeenth century, 
but the name seems to have been retained longer 
in Scotland than in England. The last English 
mention of it we have seen is in Aphra Behn’s 
‘Lucky Chance,’ where we are told that a 
window had ‘‘ Dornex curtains to’t in days of 
yore.” The paper on certain branches of the 
Graham family seems accurate as far as it goes, 
but it does not go nearly far enough. The 
Grahams have been a race of historic significance 
from the days of the chieftain who was the 
bosom friend and confidant of Wallace to those 
of Victoria, There is hardly afdecade in which 
some one of that prolific stock has not done 
deeds worthy of memory. At a time when 
families that have never made a name even in 
parochial annals have elaborate quartos issued 
concerning them, the race which produced John 
the Graham of the War of Independence, the 
great marquis, and the soldier whom Dr. Pit- 
cairn addressed as ‘‘ultime Scotorum,” not to 
mention mere statesmen of this nineteenth 
century, should have its history given in detail. 

Collections for a History of Staffordshire. 
Edited by the William Salt Archzological 
Society. Vol. IX. (Harrison & Sons.)—To 
review a book of this kind is almost an impos- 
sibility. The object of these ‘‘ Collections” is 
not to be amusing, but to supply students with 
material which may help them in their historical 





researches. The first part of the volume con- 


sists of extracts from the Assize Rolls and the 
De Banco Rolls, 1307-1327, and from the Fine 
Rolls of a like period, as far as they relate to the 
county of Stafford. We have examined them care- 
fully, and, as far as we can tell without having the 
originals before us, the translation is done with 
all due care. The latter part of the volume is a 
history of the Barons of Dudley by Mr. Henry 
Sydney Grazebrook. Such a work might, 
of course, have been lengthened to any ex- 
tent. We confess in reading the pages before 
us we have at times wished that there were more 
of them. The lords of Dudley were a great race; 
much good and much evil might be told of them 
and their kin. Mr. Grazebrook has, perhaps, hit 
the happy mean. In one thing he has assuredly 
surpassed every one of his predecessors. He 
does not pass off guesses for certainties, but 
when he gives any rein to his imagination he 
is careful to put his readers on their guard. It 
is not wise or grateful to depreciate the old 
school of genealogists, but all—even the very 
best of them—were in the habit of drawing 
conclusions without proper evidence; grand- 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters are often 
mixed in hopeless confusion. Mr. Grazebrook is 
careful to show how far the evidence he has had 
before him goes and to give the rest for what it 
is worth. Some of the guesses chronicled therein 
may, in our opinion, be demonstrated by new dis- 
coveries, but that is no reason for treating them 
as certainties till they have been proved so, 
This history of a great family is of interest in 
other ways besides those for which we usually 
consult pedigree books. The strange vicissitudes 
into which some members of the race have fallen 
in modern times are more interesting than the 
plots of many novels. A romance-writer might 
be censured for extravagance who should put 
into his dream-picture what Mr. Grazebrook has 
given us from the records. 

Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and- 
Natural History Society. Vol. XI. (Bemrose 
& Sons.)—It is by no means certain that it is 
well that one society should include such very 
different subjects as natural history and archzeo- 
logy. We are quite well aware that the distinc- 
tion between the two is not so wide as it was but 
a few years ago, yet we think the distinction 
sufficiently great to require a different or- 
ganization if local work is to be carried on 
effectively. Something may, however, be said 
on the other side. The paper by Mr. John 
Ward on Rains Cave, Longeliffe, Derbyshire, 
contains much of zoology, though its main 
interest is anthropological. This little cave 
seems to have been known for some time, but 
it is only quite recently that its contents have 
been submitted to intelligent observation. The 
cave takes its name from two young men, sons 
of a neighbouring farmer, who if not, in the 
strict sense of the word, the discoverers, are 
the first persons who brought it within the 
range of scientific exploration. As the lower 

art of the deposit within the interior of the cave 
not been examined, we cannot make even a 
reasonable guess as to its antiquity. Its position 
leads to the belief in a vast age ; the deposits 
have not yielded human remains belonging to 
the earliest type of man. As well as the remains 
of man, Mr. Boyd Dawkins has found among the 
bones removed from the surface beds many 
fragments of those belonging to prehistoric 
animals, such as the great urus, the small Celtic 
ox, and several of those which are still the 
companions of man. The human relics as yet 
found do not tell us much. The pottery seems 
pre-Roman. A spindle-whorl of a hard, black 
shale has been found, and this Mr. Ward thinks 
must be of a very remote antiquity. Though 
the distaff and spindle were, as he points out, 
used in parts of Scotland and Ireland until the 
last century, he believes that they have long 
gone out of use in England. We have not at 
hand evidence to disprove this, but have little 
doubt that Mr. Ward is mistaken. We have 








seen spindle-whorls which had a very modern 
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appearance. Shakspeare makes Hermione say 
(‘ Winter’s Tale,’ I. ii. 37), 
We ’Il thwack him hence with distaffs ; 

and Abraham de la Pryme, the Yorkshire 
antiquary, says in a letter to Sir Hans Sloane, 
written in 1703, that he had formerly thought 
spindle-whorls to be ‘‘ amulets or beads of the 
old Druids,” but that he had now discovered 
their true use, and adds that ‘‘ some aged people 
have informed me that they can remember 
their use in this country.” They were certainly 
well-known objects in 1566, for we find in a 
return made that year of certain ‘‘ Popish orna- 
mentes” destroyed in the church of Wroot, in 
the Isle of Axholme, ‘‘one crwet [sic] defaced 
whearof was made wharles for spindels.” Their 
use in France must have continued to a late 
date, if, indeed, it be now extinct. Miss Costello, 
in her ‘Summer amongst the Bocages,’ pub- 
lished in 1840, says that in a church near 
Avranches she saw a distaff and hanks of thread 
laid on the Lady altar as an offering made by 
young girls on the occasion of a wedding. We 
have entered upon this subject at greater length 
than it may seem to require as it is most im- 
portant that errors in date should not arise from 
a mistaken conception of the progress of what 
may be called household civilization. The Der- 
byshire Journal has an advantage which it does 
not share with many other local publications of 
the same character. It is well edited. The 
papers are, therefore, almost all of them short. 
Much evil has arisen from the habit which 
country antiquaries have of endeavouring to 
pour out the full contents of their note-books 
on any subject on which they may have deter- 
mined to write. Conciseness is as much a 
duty in contributions of this sort as fulness is in 
those who edit early texts or endeavour to give 
us a truthful history of a past time. There is 
nothing in the volume before us that it would 
be in any degree fair to class as rubbish. Some 
papers are, however, much more important than 
others. ‘The Coke Papers at Melbourne Hall’ 
is especially interesting as reproducing past 
phases of social life. The notes on ‘ Melbourne 
Castle and Park,’ by Mr. W. Dashwood Fane, 
and Mr. Hartshorne’s ‘ Notes on Fenny Bentley 
Church’ are both of them of a high degree of 
excellence. 


The Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Journal, Part XL. (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) 
—By far the most important paper in the part 
before us is the Rev. J. T. Fowler’s paper on 
the Cistercian statutes. They have, we believe, 
never been printed in full before. However 
this may be, we are sure that no edition 
containing the statutes in so accessible a form has 
been given to us before. Mr. Brayshaw is en- 
gaged in reprinting Leland’s ‘ Itinerary.’ Part iii. 
is the one before us. We hope that a new and 
trustworthy edition may be given of all Leland’s 
original works, but until this is done these frag- 
mentary issues are of great use to local students. 
Mr. Richard Holmes, the well-known Ponte- 
fract antiquary, has made a discovery of no 
little moment. We knew that the ‘ Monasticon’ 
was in many respects imperfect, but did not 
hope that any new names could be added to the 
list of Yorkshire religious houses. Mr. Holmes 
has, however, found among the Dodsworth manu- 
scripts that at a place called Foulesnape or Ful- 
snaph there existed a hospital dedicated to St. 
Michael the Archangel. We possess no local 
knowledge on the point. In England—or indeed, 
for the matter of that, throughout the whole of 
the west of Europe—churches and religious 
houses dedicated to St. Michael are almost 
always on mountains, hills, or rising grounds. 
We should like to know whether Foulesnape 
follows this custom. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite 
has communicated useful information as to the 
remains of Kirkstall Abbey as they at present 
exist. 


We have received the fifth volume of the 
** Record Series ” of the Yorkshire Archeological 





and Topographical Association. It is a calendar 
of the Feet of Fines for Yorkshire of a portion 
of the Tudor period, 1571-82. To read sucha 
volume is, of course, impossible. It is none the 
less valuable on that account. To the genea- 
logist and topographer it will render inestimable 
service, but its uses are by no means restricted 
to the local antiquary or the pedigree maker. 
The general historian will, if he masters its 
details, find it of use in many directions. The 
changes of landed property were much more 
common in those times than people who see the 
sixteenth century in dim foreshortened per- 
spective are wont to imagine. Those who are 
interested in surnames should carefully go 
through the index. The extraordinary mutations 
to which they were subject will make them 
cautious as to guessing derivations from the 
forms which may now be in use. We have 
observed hardly any Christian names which call 
for notice. 








THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT LINCOLN. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

Tue Earl of Winchilsea exhibited a small but 
valuable collection of MSS. to the members of 
the Congress on Wednesday morning, the 31st 
ult., at Haverholme. The series includes a finely 
executed volume of facsimiles of the large 
number of early charters of the Winchilsea 
family. The originals are, for the most part, 
deposited in the British Museum, having been 
bought for the Trustees a few years ago, when 
they had unfortunately passed into other hands. 
This volume is, therefore, of considerable value 
to those on whom the property devolves. 
Another MS. much prized by the possessor is 
the collection of drawings of brasses, effigies, 
monuments, and heraldic bearings, neatly exe- 
cuted and coloured by Dugdale in 1641 during 
his perambulations in Lincoln, Peterborough, 
Newark, Ely, and other neighbouring places. 
Their great value consists in the fact that a 
large proportion of the antiquities therein set 
forth are now either seriously mutilated or 
wholly destroyed. The pedigrees of Finch and 
of Hatton by Dethick in 1590; Lord Hatton’s 
history of Guernsey; maps of the estates of 
Lord Chancellor Hatton ; and the manor-court 
books of Wye, in Kent, were also among the 
treasures exhibited. 

Ewerby Church, not far away, next attracted 
the party, and the Bishop of Nottingham, who 
was the guide for the day, pointed out the 
twisting of the spire by a lightning flash, the 
remains of two crosses, an Anglo-Saxon slab 
carved with a cross slightly patée on the floor 
at the north-west corner of the church, and a 
curious gurgoyle representing men in gro- 
tesque attitudes launching a boat, perhaps 
in reference to St. Andrew, the patron saint 
of the parish. Heckington was next visited. 
This church has been called the ‘‘ queen of 
parish churches.” It is constructed of the 
Ancaster stone and is in capital preservation. 
There is a passage across the tower arch, an 
“Easter sepulchre” on the north side of the 
chancel, and a triple sedile on the south side. 
It owes its fine condition to Richard de Pottis- 
grave, chaplain of King Edward III. It was he 
who conducted the funeral obsequies of Edward 
IL, at the command of his royal master, but the 
Bishop of Nottingham is unwilling to accept the 
historical account of the death of that king, and 
believes he died a natural death. He does so 
on the ground that it is only narrated by one, 
and that not a contemporary historian. Perhaps 
the chronicle which Mr. E. M. Thompson, 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, has 
lately edited for the Clarendon Press, from a 
MS. in the Bodleian Library, wherein are re- 
counted at length, and with many grim details, 
the circumstances of this event, will convert the 
bishop to a more orthodox belief in this respect. 
Sleaford was the limit of the day’s excursion. 
Here, in the church, are several monuments of 





the Carre family, and a carved oak screen with 
elaboraté canopy of the fifteenth century. 

In the evening the principal paper was that 
read by Mr. E. P. L. Brock, F.S.A., hon. sec., 
upon the ‘Churches of Lincoln,’ formerly far 
more numerous than at present; but we know 
not why. He contrasted and compared the pecu- 
liarities of the workmanship shown on the towers 
of St. Mary-le-Wigford and St. Peter-at-Gowts 
with those seen at Stow and elsewhere. The 
phenomenon of the existence here of a vast 
number of churches crowded together in a 
limited area occurs in other English towns and 
cities, of which London, York, and Winchester 
may be cited as examples. There are indications 
that they were for the most part of Saxon foun- 
dation. In Lincoln, as elsewhere, the dedications 
prove this. The author sees in the existence of 
a bishop’s seat in a comparatively obscure village 
an interesting feature of the habits of our Saxon 
ancestors ; and it may be taken as evidence of 
their dislike, at any rate at first, to live within 
the walls of a town, and also as showing the 
unbroken continuation of such towns from 
Roman times. It is curious to contrast the 
Saxon towns of Stamford with its sixteen 
churches, Long-Sutton with four, Toynton with 
four, Torksey with a traditional existence of 
several, with Boston, a wealthy growth of later 
times, with its one church, and Grimsby, a 
flourishing medizeval seaport, which still has 
but its single church of old foundation. 
Mr. Brock finds in Lincolnshire a great many 
examples of undoubted Saxon workmanship, con- 
sisting for the main part of tall, well-built stone 
towers, slender in proportion to their widths. 
At Stow he finds a fairly authenticated date to 
goupon. The church here was built before it 
was burnt by the Danes in a.p. 870, and the 
date of its restoration is somewhere in the tenth 
century. There is, however, really not much 
difference between what is early and what is 
late except in the disuse of pilaster-strips. The 
angle-quoins are large and massive, with neatly 
squared and sawn joints, the faces covered with 
tool-markings spread not parallel-wise, but 
radially or irregularly over the surface; this 
was in use in early Saxon time. On the south 
face of the south transept there is a long 
narrow window where the portion of the stone 
furthest away from the window-opening is alone 
treated thus, leaving a broad flat band all round 
the jambs; some stones similarly treated are 
seen built up as old material in the Norman 
nave of the time of Bishop Alexander. This 
peculiarity of tooling is also found in the tower 
of St. Peter-at-Gowts and St. Mary-le- Wigford. 
Mr. J. R. Allen’s paper ‘On Early Norman 
Sculptures at Lincoln and Southwell’ was taken 
as read. 

Thursday’s doings consisted of a visit to Boston 
and Tattershall. Mr. E. P. L. Brock disputed 
the opinion which has been advanced by some 
writers as to the early date of the nave and 
chancel at Boston. He assigns the nave and the 
first three bays of the chancel to the early part 
of the fourteenth century, and the extension of 
the chancel to the beginning of the sixteenth. 
To this later date belongs the whole of the tower, 
which is one of the last efforts of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and, indeed, one of the best specimens 
of that style. The church no doubt stands on 
the foundations of an earlier Norman church, 
and indications were observed in the south 
aisle, when alterations were being carried out in 
1853, which corroborate this view. Its size and 
grandeur make up for a want of elaborate 
ornamentation, for it is credited with being 
the largest church in England, excepting 
that at Coventry, without transepts. The 
library herein is an attractive feature. Visits 
were paid to the Shodfriars Hall and the Guild- 
hall, which possesses a portrait of Sir Joseph 
Banks by Sir Joshua Reynolds. On the return 
journey Tattershal! Castle, a good example of 
brick architecture, was visited. The tower 18 
well cared for, and its windows were much ad- 
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mired. In the evening Rev. Precentor Ven- 
ables, who has made the archzeology of the city 
an especial study, delivered a long discourse on 
the objects of antiquarian interest in Lincoln, 
and exhibited a large collection of views of the 
walls, gates, churches, and other remains, which 
were illustrated by the aid of the oxygen light. 
Mr. M. Drury’s paper on ‘Roman Discoveries 
in Lincoln’ had to be postponed on account of 
the want of time. 

Friday was devoted to an inspection of Newark 
Castle, now carefully maintained as a recreation 
ground and resort. Here some early thirteenth 
century work was observed. The church is a 
fine and imposing building, but apparently in an 
unsanitary condition ; at any rate, a remarkably 
unwholesome smell pervaded the building on 
the day of the Congress visit, in which escaped 
gas and subterraneous emanations appeared to be 
involved. A few of the party visited Hawton, 
where the Easter sepulchre and the sedilia form 
specimens of archzology which may be com- 
pared with corresponding details at Hecking- 
ton, also inspected during this Congress. The 
next halting-place was Southwell, which greatly 
impressed the party. Its fine, massive, Early 
Norman features were much admired, and the 
details of the ornamentation carefully examined. 
To many of the party this remarkable building, 
with its semicircular arches, thick cylindrical 
columns, and simple mouldings, came as a welcome 
relief to the eye after the later styles which they 
had hitherto seen. A soirée was held in the 
evening by invitation of the Sheriff of Lincoln 
and Mrs. Whitton, which was numerously 
attended. 

But if Southwell on Friday had been 
a thing of beauty to the party, a still more 
venerable relic was to be visited on Saturday, 
when—after a short ramble through the old Hall 
and visit to the church of Gainsborough (scarcely 
of any archeological interest), where the vicar 
exhibited the church plate and a collection of 
letters of the Cromwell family, and a subsequent 
inspection of the little church of Coates, interest- 
ing for its rood-loft and its Butler brasses—the 
chief object of attention was the church of 
Stow, the supposed site of the see of Lindsey, 
built about the year 670, and believed to have 
been burnt by the Danes in a.p. 870. One of 
the unique features of Stow Church is that it is 
an example of Saxon restoration. The chancel 
is of the time of Remigius of Lincoln, and Earl 
Leofric and his lady Godgyva assisted the re- 
storation of the older church. A small doorway 
in the north transept is one of the most ancient 
features, and the masonry of the lower part of 
the walls is very early, with indications of the 
action of fire. Here a large cinder of metal 
slag and stone is preserved as a relic of the con- 
flagration in 870, having evidently dropped 
from the roof while in a state of fusion. 

Monday, although an extra day, was a good 
day for antiquaries, who visited and explored 
the remains of Thornton Abbey and the churches 
of Barton-upon-Humber. Of these the church 
of St. Peter transcended anything put before 
the party during the whole course of the 
Congress. The peculiar long and short work 
at the tower angles, the rude arcading, the 
round-headed windows, the unusual double 
umposts to the round-headed doorways of 
the tower, and above all the low doorway, 
with its head formed of two slabs laid at an 
acute angle, impressed the party with an 


idea of the remote antiquity of this part of the | 
church. The rugged masonry, which consists of | 


rubble laid in rudimentary, and one might 
almost say in curvilinear courses, not well 
defined, strikes the eye forcibly, and the chamber, 
which has been by some called the nave, on the 
west side of the capacious tower, appears to be a 
rare specimen of work. The contiguity of the 
two churches, this of St. Peter and the later 
built one of St. Mary, with Norman arcade, has 
not been thoroughly explained. The town was 
formerly surrounded by a rampart and fosse, 





and some remains are still pointed out as “ Castle 
Dykes.” At the present moment it appears to 
be too near to its great neighbour, Hull, to be 
able to make very great progress ; but in the 
fourteenth century the inhabitants furnished to 
the king a very large contingent of ships and 
men. 

On Tuesday (6th inst.) the programme in- 
cluded a long drive to Navenby, Wellingore, 
Welbourn, Leadenham, and Brant Broughton, 
to examine the churches at these villages. The 
return to Lincoln was arranged to take place 
by way of Somerton Castle, a site which the 
Bishop of Nottingham has invested with much 
interest as having been the prison of the King 
of France. After his capture, together with his 
son Philip, at Maupertuis, near Poictiers, Sep- 
tember 20th, 1356, and his stay at the palace 
of the Savoy for about two years, it became 
necessary to remove him to some less accessible 
place and to guard him with greater strictness, 
for there was an expectation of a French descent 
upon the English coast, which, indeed, was 
actually made towards the close of 1358. This 
resulted in King John’s removal to Hertford 
Castle, and eventually to Somerton, in Lincoln- 
shire—not the place of the same name in Somer- 
setshire, as Leland and other writers following 
him have stated. Wednesday (7th inst.) was 
the last day of the excursions, and a visit to 
Grantham to view the church and Angel Hotel 
was arranged, to be followed by a drive to 
Belvoir Castle, returning vid Bottesford and 
Grantham in the evening. 

The chief features in this successful Congress 
have been the various characteristics of the 
churches, for very few monasteries and castles 
have been taken into account, and the papers 
have not reached the usual number, nor has the 
party been so large as usual. Placing the churches 
in order of excellence as antiquities, we should 
give the first place to St. Peter's at Barton, such 
remarkable details as the tower of this church 
affords having never been excelled by any 
similar relics visited by the Association. Just 
as the toy-horse, with cylindrical body, straight 
legs, and flat-arching head, is a survival of the 
ancient British horse, as shown on the chalk 
downs in several parts of England, so the toy 
“ box of bricks ” is a survival of the architecture 
in fashion when this Barton church was built. 
If one sets up the cubes alternately with the 
longer pieces in a column, a faithful idea will be 
obtained of the manner in which the work was 
executed. Such a box generally furnishes 
balusters, semicircular and angle-headed arches, 
all of which are to be seen at Barton. Second 
in order of importance to the antiquary as places 
worthy of an intelligent pilgrimage we should 
place Stow, and Southwell third. These three 
ecclesiastical edifices form a chapter in the his- 
tory of Lincolnshire which no one can consult 
without adding greatly to his knowledge and 
experiencing new and exalted pleasures. 





THE INSTITUT MSS. OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Srupents of the literature of Leonardo da 
Vinci will remember that in issuing vol. iii. of 
the MSS. of the Institut, M. Quantin announced 
that in the future the volumes should appear at 
| regular intervals of a year. The promise has 

been faithfully kept, and vol. iv. will be in the 
| hands of subscribers immediately ; and also— 
' what is always important in a publication of this 
' nature—it may be taken for granted that the 
reproductions of the remaining MSS. will follow 
with the same punctuality. The forthcoming 
volume will include MSS. F and I of the library 
of the Institut, comprising 472 pages reproduced 
in facsimile by a phototypic process, together 
with the usual literal transcription and French 
translation by the learned editor, M. Charles 
Ravaisson-Mollien. Books F and I treat of a 
more than usual diversity of subjects; there is 
little of the nature of regular treatises, but 
there is precisely what might be expected in the 
note - books of Leonardo —jottings of passing 








observations, or inspirations which flashed across 
the mind of the artist who was one of the most 
patient of physical investigators and the scientific 
discoverer who painted the most masterly, and 
at the same time most popular, picture of 
modern times, the ‘Last Supper’ of the 
refectory of Santa Maria delle Grazie. To 
mention some of the subjects of the notes : there 
are studies of the causes and origins of petrifac- 
tions and fossils, on waves and the atoms of the 
solar rays, notes on the composition of the 
colours used in fresco and oil painting, on a 
carnival costume and various motives of decora- 
tion, discussions touching the nature of the stars, 
water, and the markings in the moon ; there are 
historical references to distinguished contem- 
poraries, prophecies, anecdotes, and facetiz, and 
always, when needful, illustrated by drawings 
and diagrams. Since vol. iii. was noticed in the 
Atheneum the Bordin Prize, specially intended 
for the encouragement of the higher literature, 
has been adjudged to the work by the Académie 
Francaise, an honour which it will be generally 
agreed has been honestly earned by all connected 
with the undertaking—by M. Ravaisson-Mollien, 
by his enterprising publisher, and by the skilful 
manipulator of the admirable photographic repro- 
ductions of the text and designs. Neither 
should the wise liberality of the French Govern- 
ment be forgotten. In contributing to a publica- 
tion of this nature it has secured the gratitude 
of all devoted to the interests of scholarship and 
research. 








fine-Grt Gossiy, 


Sir Jonn Mixtats has almost entirely finished 
the picture of children picnicking under the 
branches of a tree, which we have already de- 
scribed with its original title of ‘ Afternoon 
Tea.’ 


Ir is proposed to raise by private subscription 
a sum sufficient for the purchase of an annuity 
on the lives of the widow and eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. Frederick Tayler, one of the 
most distinguished members of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and for fourteen years 
its president. It appears that this body has no 
funds available for the aid of indigent members 
and their families, therefore an appeal is made 
to the admirers of Mr. Tayler’s art and those 
friends who during the more prosperous years 
of his long life of eighty-seven years accepted 
from him innumerable courtesies. These years 
closed with a period of trouble in no way attri- 
butable to the artist’s character or lack of in- 
dustry, and the ladies in question are left with- 
out resources of any kind, except an annuity of 
less than 40]. to his widow. Sir J. Gilbert, Sir 
J. Millais, Mr. Horsley, or Mr. T. O. Barlow 
will gladly receive subscriptions. 


In addition to the names of recipients of medals 
at the Exposition Universelle, Paris, which we 
have already recorded, that of Miss Anna Alma 
Tadema should be mentioned. A second-class 
medal has been given to this lady on account of 
three drawings in water colours, which include 
‘ Eton Chapel,’ lately shown in London. 


Tue curate of St. Edmund the King’s, Lom- 
bard Street, writes in reference to what we said 
a fortnight ago :— 


“The proposal to destroy the church of St. Ed- 
mund the King came from a few busybodies in a 
neighbouring parish. A commission has been ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of London to consider the 
matter ; that committee has not yet issued its re- 
port; but from what has transpired during the sit- 
tings of the commission, we confidently expect a 
unanimous decision against the removal of our 
parish church. Even should the commission report 
otherwise, the vestry of each parish has the power 
of altering the whole scheme; and already the four 
churchwardens, the great majority of the ratepayers, 
and over eight hundred of the congregation have 
signed petitions against the proposed scheme. So 
far, then, from the destruction of the church being 
decided upon, the fact is that, thanks to the noble 
stand made by the parishioners and congregation, 
the church is safe. But, on the other hand, it is 
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not at all unlikely that the commission may recom- 
mend the destruction of All Hallows, Lombard 
Street ; and it remains to be seen whether the 
parishioners there will allow their beautiful church 
to be sacrificed.” 

Mure. GRANDJEAN has requested the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic to accept for the 
nation he represents the whole of her collection 
of works of art, and M. Carnot has accepted for 
the Musée de Cluny this treasury of examples 
of the Renaissance, bronzes, sculptures, Limoges 
enamels, arms, pictures, and porcelain produced 
during the eighteenth century, including unique 
instances of the porcelaine tendre of Sevres, such 
as the famous vase of the Rose Pompadour, 
which is valued at 250,000 fr. The whole collec- 
tion is said to be worth four millions of francs. 


A sUBSCRIPTION has been opened in Paris to 
promote the erection at Nancy of a second ver- 
sion of the fine and original equestrian statue of 
Joan of Arc by M. Frémiet which stands in the 
Place des Pyramides, facing the Pavillon Marsan, 
Paris. 

Tue large collection of objets d’art lately sold 
from the Chateau Chenonceaux realized 325,000 
francs. At the sale of the Collection d’Oultre- 
ment a portrait of P. Tiarck, by F. Hals, brought 
21,000 fr.; a portrait of Marie Larp, by the 
same, 9,690 fr. ; a portrait, said to be of him- 
self, by Q. Matsys, 5,400 fr.; Les Joueurs, by 
Mieris, 19,000fr.; Portrait d’Homme, by 
Rembrandt, 45,000 fr. ; Portrait de Femme, by 
the same, 75,000fr. ; Jan Steen’s Interieur au 
XVIT° Siécle, 13,500 fr. ; and a triptych of the 
German school representing the Passion of our 
Lord, 26,000fr. The collection of M. Sellar 
comprised F. Hals’s Portrait de Femme, which 
was sold for 34,000fr.; Guardi’s Bateaux sur 
une Riviére, 15,300fr.; Van der Heyden’s 
Ville de MHollande,’ 13,000fr.; Les Joyeux 
Convives, by Jan Steen, 11,300fr.; and his 
Samson et Dalila, 6,800 fr. 


Tue Premier Grand Prix de Rome for paint- 
ing for the current year has been awarded to M. 
Gaston Thys, pupil of MM. Bonnat, Boulanger, 
and Merson. The Premier Grand Prix for 
sculpture is M. Desbergnes’s. 


Tue Belgian Government has paid 170,000 fr. 
for a series of eight tapestries representing the 
foundation of Rome and the legend of Romulus 
and Remus. The tapestries were woven in 
Brussels in the sixteenth century for the palace 
of Cardinal Prince Hippolyte d’Este. 


Pror. Ket, of Wiesbaden, a sculptor of re- 
pute in Germany, is dead. 








MUSIC 


—— 


Schumann’s Symphonies, Nos. 1 to 4 (full 
scores) ; Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, Op. 52 
(full score) ; Pianoforte Works in Five Volumes ; 
Original Compositions for Four Hands; String 
Quartets, Op. 41. (Leipzig, C. F. Peters; 
London, Augener & Co.)—It is impossible to 
over-estimate the service rendered to music by 
the publication of classical works in what is 
generally known as “Peters’s edition.” The 
price at which the volumes are issued places 
them within the reach of the poorest amateurs 
or students, and it is now possible to obtain, 
say, the whole of Beethoven’s pianoforte works 
at a cost not exceeding that which would for- 
merly have been incurred in the purchase of a 
single sonata. Of course we do not mean to 
infer that the enterprising Leipzig firm is alone 
in the good work of popularizing the highest 
class of instrumental music, but there are some 
editions, not necessary to name, which have the 
unenviable reputation of being full of errors 
and arbitrary alterations of the original text, 
whereas that of Peters is edited with the utmost 
care, and may be relied upon as being abso- 
lutely correct. The volumes now before us are 


very nearly of full music size, and are very clearly 





printed on good paper. It would be superfluous 
at the present day to recommend their contents 
to the notice of musicians. At one time 4 silly pre- 
judice existed against Schumann, simply because 
music lovers did not wish to admit a rival to 
Mendelssohn, who was then the popular idol; 
but this discreditable feeling has passed away, 
and Schumann is now estimated at his proper 
value as the greatest orchestral and pianoforte 
composer since Beethoven. The present edition 
of the works for piano solo has been revised 
by Alfred Dérffel, and where Schumann made 
alterations of the text subsequently to the first 
publication both versions are given. The whole 
are carefully fingered, in accordance with the 
best modern principles, by Richard Schmidt. 








NEW CHORAL WORKS. 

King Arthur: a Dramatic Cantata. Words by 
James Smieton ; Music by John More Smie- 
ton, Op. 15.—Roland’s Horn: a Cantata. 
Werds by Alfred Muth; Music by F. W. 
Markull, Op. 136.—The Little Mermaid: a 
Cantata. Words by Lewis Novra; Music by 
Charles Vincent. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

Tue librettist of the first of these cantatas has 

availed himself to some extent of Geoffrey of 

Monmouth and Sir Thomas Malory, but the 

arrangement of the story is his own, and in 

literary merit it is rather above the average. It 
deals with the gaining of Excalibur, the nuptials 
of Arthur and Guinevere, the disastrous war with 
the Saxons, the death of Arthur, and his passage 
to Avilion. It cannot be said that on the whole 
the music is worthy of the subject. Mr. Smieton 
writes smoothly enough, but there is very little 

etical or romantic feeling in his music, and, 
indeed, much of it is conventional and common- 
place. These remarks apply chiefly to the choral 
portions of the work. Some of the themes are 
pretty, and there is an occasional touch of dra- 
matic character. One feature in favour of the 
cantata is its simplicity. It is well within the 
means of small choral societies, and it only needs 

a pianoforte accompaniment. 

The next on our list is for male voices only. 
It is a setting of a patriotic German ballad, 
of which the English version is by the Rev. 
W. T. Southward. The music is not remarkable 
for freshness of style, but it is bright and stir- 
ring, and conductors of male-voice choirs will 
find it well worth attention. It would probably 
not occupy more than half an hour in perform- 
ance, and only two solo voices are required. 

The third is, as might be anticipated from its 
title, a lyrical version of Andersen’s charming 
story, and is for female voices only, with recita- 
tion. In structure it therefore resembles 
Reinecke’s very pleasing fairy cantatas, but in 
workmanship it will not compare with them ; 
that is to say, the composer has, no doubt with 
intent, preserved the utmost simplicity of style 
throughout, and the work is suitable for perform- 
ance rather in schools than in the concert-room. 
Among unpretending works of this nature, how- 
ever, it deserves recognition, for the music is 
tasteful as well as pleasing. 








NEW ORGAN MUSIC, 


Durine the past few years there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in organ music, 
and players who were formerly restricted to 
Bach and Mendelssohn, with an occasional diver- 
sion to the correct but tedious works of Adolph 
Hesse, have already a large repertory of original 
compositions of every description from which to 
choose, either for recitals or for use in church 
and chapel. We have before us ten numbers of 
Original Compositions for the Organ (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.), a publication already extending to 
its 120th instalment. A brief synopsis of the 
contents of the present numbers will suffice. 
No. 108 contains a Toccata in p minor, by W. G. 
Wood, a lengthy piece written in a free style 
and full of energy. It is difficult, but well played 
it would certainly be effective. No. 109 consists 





of an Introduction and Variations on a Ground 


Bass by Battison Haynes. It contains some 
clever writing, but on the whole it is rather dull 
and laboured. Three Offertoires by Hamilton 
Clarke (No. 110) are agreeable and melodious 
mgt and fairly easy and _ unpretentious. 

o. 111, a Pastorale in D, by Luard Selby, may 
also be recommended as a very tuneful piece 
and yet written in a style suited to the organ. 
No. 112, Six Easy Voluntaries, by Kate Loder, 
would prove useful to church organists. They 
are smoothly written, but without much cha- 
racter. Nos. 113 to 116 contain Twelve Cha- 
racteristic Pieces by Rheinberger. This composer 
has written a large quantity of excellent organ 
music, of which the present pieces are not un- 
worthy examples on the whole, though they vary 
in merit, some being pleasing oak melodious, 
while others are dry and colourless. They are 
in various styles, with suitable titles. The last 
of the series now before us, No. 120, consists of 
a Solemn March, by Luard Selby, written ina 
broad, dignified style, and fairly interesting and 
effective. 

The continued existence of the Organist’s 
Quarterly Journal, edited by Dr. Spark (same 
publishers), proves that the publication is sup- 
plying a want. We have now before us Parts 81, 
82, and 83, for January, April, and July of the 
present year. The contents of the first of these 
are admirable. The best piece is a Concluding 
Voluntary in £ flat, by the late Sir Frederick 
Ouseley, a bright and effective composition in 
what may be called overture form. A March 
in F sharp minor by F. W. Hird may also be 
well spoken of. A lengthy Fantasia by E. Silas 
in Part 82 is chiefly remarkable for the fact that 
the composer dispenses with clefs entirely and 
also with key signatures except at the head of 
each page. Organists are not likely to appre- 
ciate this piece of eccentricity. The other com- 
positions in this number are not particularly 
interesting. Part 83 opens with a series of 
Variations on the Ancient Vesper Hymn by the 
editor. They are showy and written with a view 
to executive display. Of the remaining pieces 
the best is a Processional March in a, by George 
Halford. . 

We have also received Book 8 of Dr. Bridge 
and Mr. James Higgs’s admirable edition of 
Bach’s Organ Works (same publishers). This 
contains some of the composer’s finest preludes 
and fugues, including the grand examples in 
E minor, G minor, and G major. 





Diusical Gossiy, 


A LARGE number of artists are announced 
to appear at the Promenade Concerts 
which begin at Covent Garden this even- 
ing. The statement that their services have 
been “ exclusively ” secured for these concerts 
presumably has reference to the somewhat for- 
midable undertaking of a similar description that 
is to start a week later at Her Majesty’s. The 
competition between the two will be exceedingly 
keen, the artistic arrangements at one house 
being, so far as we can perceive, not less attrac- 
tive than at the other. Covent Garden has the 
advantage of established popularity, and Her 
Majesty’s the advantage of position. It will be 
curious to see which tells the more powerfully 
upon the public. 


THE run of ‘The Yeomen of the Guard’ at 
the Savoy will not, we understand, be inter- 
rupted by the secession from the company of Mr. 
George Grossmith. The réle of the strolling 
jester will most probably be handed over to Mr. 
Wilkinson, who has acted as Mr. Grossmith’s 
“ understudy,” and has played the part several 
times when he has been unable to appear. The 
popular comedian will sever his connexion with 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s company at the end of next 
week, and take a short holiday before setting out 
on his provincial tour, which opens at Southsea. 
There is no likelihood, by the way, of the new 
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opera being produced at the Savoy before the 
end of October or beginning of November. 

Miss Eames, the young American prima 
donna, who successfully followed Madame 
Patti in the part of Juliette at the Grand Opéra, 
is about to make her “second début” Mar- 

erite in ‘Faust.’ Last week Mile. Eva Du- 

e, a capable artist, who for nine years has 
done useful service at the Opéra, bade farewell 
to the Parisian public, and was presented by 
her fellow artists on her retirement with an oak 
and laurel wreath in silver-gilt, together with a 
lyre and a commemorative medal. 


Mapame Norpica has been engaged by Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau for their forthcoming operatic 
tour in the United States, which opens at Chicago 
on December 9th. She has not sung in her own 
country for some years—in fact, not since she 
earned a reputation on this side of the Atlantic. 
Consequently considerable interest will attach to 
her rentrée, which will probably be made in 
‘Aida,’ with Signor Tamagnoas Radames. Madame 
Nordica is the fourth leading prima donna en- 

ed for this tour, the others being Madame 
Adelina Patti, Madame Albani, and Madame 
Valda. The enterprise will probably be the 
costliest of its kind that has ever been attempted. 


THe late Sir George Macfarren’s ‘ Robin 
Hood’ was revived at the Princess’s Theatre 
on Wednesday night. The performance, which 
was given by the J. W. Turner troupe (who 
represented the same opera at the Standard 
Theatre towards the end of last April), calls for 
neither criticism nor comment. The work was 
fully reviewed in the Athencwm of October 13th, 
1860, p. 489, and October 20th, p. 522; and if 
after the lapse of nearly thirty years the views 
then expressed need modification, it would only 
be fair before attempting anything of the sort 
to hear the opera under more satisfactory 
conditions than those which prevailed on 
Wednesday. 


Miss Z4L1E DE LussaNn, the American soprano, 
who sang last season at Her Majesty’s and the 
season before at Covent Garden, has been en- 
gaged by the Carl Rosa Company to play Car- 
men inthe provinces, commencing in the middle 
of October. 


Weser’s early opera ‘Sylvana’ was revived 
lately with success at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin. 
This work as it now stands is little better than 
apasticcio. First given at Freiberg, in Saxony, 
in 1800 under the title of ‘The Dumb Girl of 
the Forest,’ the libretto was afterwards re- 
modelled and much of the music rewritten, and 
in its new form ‘Sylvana’ was produced at 
Frankfort on September 17th, 1810. It met 
with a very lukewarm reception, the public 
being so interested in a balloon ascent taking 
place the same evening that the theatre was 
nearly empty. On the revival of the opera after 
Weber’s death various pieces from his other 
works were interpolated, these including the 
‘Invitation to the Waltz’ (given in the marriage 
scene of the second act) and two movements 
from the Pianoforte Sonata in a flat. 


To commemorate the centenary of the French 
Revolution acantata entitled ‘France’ will be per- 
formed in Paris for the first time next month. 
The text is from the pen of M. Collin, and it is 
now being set to music by M. Georges Palicot. 


Tue German Emperor and the Prince Regent 
of Bavaria are expected to attend the last two 
representations of the Wagner festival plays at 
Bayreuth. 

Mapame Oaron having signed her engage- 
ment with the new directors of the Brussels 
Monnaie, it is anticipated that M. Reyer’s new 
opera ‘Salammbé’ will be produced at that 
theatre early next February. 

_ Tax death is announced, at the age of ninety- 
six, of M. Vaslin, formerly solo violoncellist at 
the Grand Opéra, Paris, and late professor at the 
Conservatoire, where he taught for upwards of 
thirty years, retiring in 1859. 








DRAMA 


_——— 


Old English Dramas. Edited, with Notes and 
Introductions, by T. Evan Jacob. (Reeve &Co.)— 
This little volume contains ‘The Birth of Merlin’ 
and ‘ The Life and Death of Thomas, Lord Crom- 
well.’ It forms part of the ‘ Victoria Library,” 
and is published at a shilling. We fear that the 
publishers have shown more courage than wisdom 
in issuing a popular edition of these two old 
plays, which have no particular merit and appeal 
only to a limited number of students. Twice in 
the course of his introduction to ‘ Merlin’ Mr. 
Jacob tells us that the book is addressed to “ the 
million”; but he is too sanguine. Of his critical 
ability we have not formed a high estimate. It 
is preposterous to suggest that Ralph Rowley, 
the “‘ rare scholar of learned Pembroke Hall ”— 
an early writer of academic plays (doubtless in 
Latin) — was the author of ‘Merlin.’ ‘ W. 
Rowley,” says Mr. Jacob, “was a writer of 
comedies ; on other dramatic ground he never 
ventured, unless supported by another writer.” 
This shows that Mr. Jacob has never been at 
the pains to read that powerful tragedy ‘ All’s 
Lost by Lust.’ Before he edits another play let 
him acquire a little knowledge of his subject. 

A sEconD volume of selected plays of Philip 
Massinger, edited by Mr. Arthur Symons, has 
been added to the “ Mermaid Series ” (Vizetelly). 
The pieces chosen are ‘The Roman Actor,’ 
‘The Fatal Dowry’ (written in conjunction 
with Nat Field), ‘The Guardian,’ ‘The Virgin 
Martyr’ (in which Dekker claims a share), and 
the mutilated ‘ Believe as You List.’ Mr. S. W. 
Orson has corrected the text of the first four 
plays by reference to the quartos. Gifford was 
not very careful about following the old copies ; 
and his editions of Jonson, Massinger, and 
Ford—admirable in many ways—are not models 
of textual accuracy. It is a pity that Mr. 
Symons could not find a place in either volume 
for ‘A Very Woman,’ one of the most attractive 
of the series of Fletcher and Massinger’s plays ; 
but perhaps he intends to issue a third volume, 
for which there is ample room. An etched por- 
trait of the famous actor John Lowin, who per- 
sonated some of Massinger’s chief characters, is 
prefixed to the present collection. 








BLACKFRIARS THEATRE IN THE TIME OF 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Arter considerable labour I have been able 
to identify the proceedings in the Court of Star 
Chamber to which Kirkham, the complainant in 
the recently discovered Chancery suit of 1612, 
alludes. Unfortunately the decree, to which he 
more particularly refers, is not now extant, the 
entire series having been long ago destroyed by 
fire. The bill of complaint, however, does exist, 
and this I now print below, merely omitting such 
portions as are either immaterial or redundant. 

Following the precedent established by 
Richard III. (Harleian MSS., No. 433, fo. 189), 
Queen Elizabeth pressed into her service all 
such youths as were needed for maintaining her 
choir in the Chapel Royal. This was effected 
by a commission, the execution of which was 
entrusted to persons in whom she reposed confi- 
dence, and who were competent to decide as to 
the eligibility of the youths in the various 
public schools and elsewhere. This confidence 
in course of time was much abused, by reason, 
it would seem, of a demand for personable lads 
to take the parts of female characters in the 
plays then popular; and the Queen’s com- 
missioners, finding they could deal profitably 
with the partners of the Blackfriars Company, 
agreed to supply them with boys, and then, 
under colour of appropriating the boys for the 
Queen’s service, forcibly removed them from the 
control of their parents and guardians. Immunity 
for some time from the just punishment of such 
misconduct no doubt led them unwisely to 
proceed so far as to interfere with the son and 





heir of a Suffolk gentleman, who had recently 
come to live in London that his boy might 
attend the Bluecoat School. In doing this the 
law-breakers overreached themselves, because 
Mr. Clifton immediately resorted to the Lords 
of the Privy Council—with one or other of whom 
he was no doubt intimate—and obtained a 
peremptory order for the proprietor of the 
theatre to release the lad forthwith. The father, 
not content with the surrender.of his son, com- 
menced an action in the Court of Star Chamber 
against the offenders, to the intent, doubtless, 
that they should be adequately punished for 
putting him to so much annoyance and incon- 
venience ; and from what Kirkham states in his 
replication, touching the terms of the decree of 
43 Elizabeth, the decision of the Court appears to 
have been severe, Evans, the principal partner 
in the Blackfriars Company, having all his 
privileges either suspended or cancelled. 
JAMES GREENSTREET. 


Star Chamber Proceedings, Elizabeth, Bundle C 46, 
No. 39, Clifton v. Robinson and others. 
To the Queenes moste excellent mate, 

In all humblenes complayning, sheweth and in- 
formeth your moste excellent ma‘, your highnes 
true, loyall and faythfull subiecte Henry Clifton, of 
Toftres in your highnes countie of Norff’, esquire, 
That wheras your excellent ma“¢, for the better fur- 
nishing of your Chappell Royall w* well singing 
childeren, by your mates letters patents vnder the 
greate seale of England, bearing date at West- 
mister the xv" day of July, in the nyne and thir- 
tith yere of your highnes raigne, aucthorized your 
highnes servant Nathaniell Gyles, master of the 
childeren of your highneés said Chapell, by himself, 
or his deputie, to take such childeren as he or his 
said deputie should thinke meete, in Cathedrall, col- 
legiate, parish churches or chappells, for your mates 
said better service, But sve yt is, moste excellent Sove- 
raigne, that the said Nathaniell Gyles, confederating 
himself wt one James Robinson, Henry Evans, & 
others yet vnto your ma"es said subiecte vnaknowne 
howe [many], by cullour of your mates said letters 
patents & the trust by your highnes therby to him 
the said Nathaniell Nig committed, endevouring, 
conspiring & complotting howe to oppresse diuers 
of your mates humble & faythfull subiects, & therby 
to make vnto themselves an vnlawfull gayne and 
benefitt, they the said confederates devysed, con- 
spired & concluded, for theire owne corrupte gayne 
and lucre, to errecte, sett vpp, furnish and mayn- 
teyne a play house or place in the Blackefryers 
w*hin your maties Cytie of London, & to the end they 
might the better furnish theire sayd playes & enter- 
ludes wt childeren whome they thought moste 
fittest to acte & furnish the said playes, they the 
said confederates abusing the aucthorytie & truste 
by your highnes to him the sayd Nathaniell Gyles, & 
his deputie or deputies, by your highnes sayd letters 
patents given & reposed, hath sithence your mates 
last free & generall pardon, moste wrongfully, vnduly 
& vniustly taken diuers & seuerall childeren from 
diuers & sondry scholes of learning and other places, 
& apprentices to men of trade from theire masters, 
noe way fitting for your mae’ service in or for your 
Chappell Royall, but the childeren have soe taken 
& employed in acting & furnishing of the sayd 
playes & enterludes, soe by them complotted & 
agreed to be erected, furnished & mayneteyned, 
againste the wills of the said childeren, theire parents, 
tutours, masters & govenours, and to the noe small 
greefe & oppressions [of] your mates true & fayth- 
full subiects ; amongste wet nombers, soe by the 
persons aforesaid & theire agents soe vniustlie taken, 
vsed & employed, they have vnduly taken & soe 
employed one John Chappell, a gramer schole 
scholler of one Mt Spykes schole neere Criplegate, 
London ; John Motteram, a gramer scholler in the 
free schole at Westmister ; Nathan ffield, a scholler 
of a gramer schole in London, kepte by one M° 
Monkaster ;* Alvery Trussell, an apprentice to one 





* This was an occasional form of Richard Mulcaster’s sur- 
name, and itis a new and interesting fact in the life of 
Nathaniel Field, afterwards Shakspeare’s colleague, that he 
was educated under the care of that celebrated pedagogue. 
Field’s name stands first in the list of the Children of the 
Chapel who performed in Ben Jonson’s ‘Cynthia’s Revels’ 
in 1600, the very year in which the Thomas Clifton of the 
document here printed was impressed for the stage of 
the Blackfriars. Another curious allusion is that to one of 
the actors in the ‘ Poetaster,’ 1601, Salmon Pavey, the lad 
immortalized by ‘‘rare Ben” in the touching lines com- 
mencing :— 

Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story ; 
And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death's self is sorry. 
Pavey died shortly after the first performance of that 
comedy at the early age of thirteen. He was celebrated a3 
a personator of old men.—Ed. 
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Thomas Gyles; one Phillipp Pykman and Thomas | 
any apprentices to Richard & Georg Chambers ; | 
Sal 


mon Pavey, apprentice to one Peerce; being 
childeren noe way able or fitt for singing, nor by 
anie the sayd confederates endevoured to be taught 
to singe, but by them the = confederates abusively 
employed, as aforesayd, only in playes& enterludes ; 
wth web theire sayd oppression they not being satis- 
fied, but being thereby encoraged & emboldened, 
have practized & put in execucion the same theire 
corrupte & vndue purposes againste your said 
subiecte ; ffor wheras your sayd subiecte having 
Thomas Clifton, his only sonne & heire, being about 
the age of thirteene yeres, and having for the better 
educacion of him, his said sonne, placed him in a 
gramer schole in Christe church, London, where for 
a good space he had contynued & bin taught & in- 
structed in the grownds of lerning and the Latin 
tonge, and your sayd subiecte being resident & 
dwelling in a howse w° he had taken in or neere 
greate St Bartholomewes, London, where his sonne 
alsoe lay & had his dyett, & had daylie recourse from 
thence to the said gramer schole, the same being 
well knowne to the confederates aforesaid, and they 
alsoe well knowing that your subiects said sonne 
had noe manner of sighte in songe, nor skill in 
musique, they the said confederates about one yere 
last past, & since your mates Jast free & generall 
pardon, did vnder cullour of theire said aucthoritie, 
& in abuse of your ma«* sayd Comission, vnlawfull 
practize & conspire by theire confederacie aforesaid, 
vyolentlie & vnlawfully to surprise the sayd Thomas 
Clifton as he should passe betweene your said 
subiects howse & the said gramer schole, and him 
w't ]yke vyolence and force to carry vnto the sayd 
play howse in the blackfryers aforesayd, and there 
to sorte him wt" mercynary players & such other 
childeren as by the abuse aforesaid they had there 
placed, and by lyke force & vyolence him there to 
deteyne & compell to excercyse the base trade of a 
mercynary enterlude player, to his vtter losse of 
tyme, ruyne & disparagment. And accordingly, 
ont the thirteenth day of December, w“ was in 
the xliij'® yere of your mates moste gracious and 
happie raigne, the sayd confederates, well knowing 
that the sayd Thomas Clifton would that day passe 
betweene your subiects sayd howse and the sayd 
schole, the sayd James Robinson by the confederacy 
aforesayd did, about the said thirteenth day of 
December, in the sayd xliij" yere of your maties 
raigne, by the then privity and procurement of the 
sayd Nathaniell Gyles, Henry Evans and the sayd 
other vnknowne confederates, & by the confederacie 
& conspiracie aforesaid, waylay the said Thomas 
Clifton as he should passe from your said subiects 
house to the sayd schole, & as the said Thomas 
Clifton was, about the tyme & day last above said, 
walking quietly from your subiects sayd howse 
towards the sayd schole, the said James Robinson 
-.+--10 a@ place betweene your subiects said howse & 
the sayd gramer schole, called Christchurch cloister, 
the sayd Thomas Clifton w® greate force & vyolence 
did seise & surprise, & him w'* lyke force & vyolence 
did, to the greate terror & hurte of him the sayd 
Thomas Clifton, hall, pull, dragge & carry awaye to 
the said playe howse in the blacke fryeres afore- 
sayd, threatening him that yf he, the said Thomas 
Clifton, would not obey him, the sayd Robinson, 
that he, the sayd Robinson, would chardge the 
counstable w him, the sayd Thomas Clifton. By 
w“5 vyolence, threats & terrour the sayd James 
Robinson then brought the sayd Thomas Clifton 
vnto the said playe howse in the black freres afore- 
sayd, where the sayd Nathaniell Gyles, Henry 
Evans, & the sayd other confederates, being, by 
the practize, conspiracie & confederacie afore- 
sayd, redie to receave & entertayne him, according 
to theire said plott & practize, they the said 
Nathaniell Gyles, Henry Evans, James Robinson, & 
other theire sayd confederates, him the sayd Thomas 
Clifton, as a prisoner, comitted to the said playe 
howse amongste a companie of lewde & dissolute 
mercenary players, purposing in that place (& for 
noe service of your mate) to vse & excersize him, 
the sayd Thomas Clifton, in acting of parts in base 
playes & enterludes, to the mercinary gayne & 
pryvat comoditie of them the said Nathaniell Gyles. 
Henry Evans, James Robinson, & other theire sai 
confederates. Of w** abuse & oppression of your 
sayd subiecte & his sayd sonne your sayd sub- 
iecte having notice, he, your sayd subiecte, furthw™ 
repayred vnto the sayd playe howse in the blacke 
fryers aforesayd, where he fownd the sayd Natha- 
niell Gyles, James Robinson & Henry Evans, & in 
theire vyolent custody your subiectes sayd sonne, 
vnto w*® sayd Nathaniell Gyles, Henry Evans, & 
James Robinson your sayd subiecte then & there 
diuers tymes made request to have his sayd sonne 
released, w°" they the said Nathaniell Gyles, Henry 
Evans, & James Robinson vtterly & scornefully 
refused to doe, wherevppon your sayd subiecte 
then & there affirmed vnto them, that yf he should 
complayne vnto some of your ma"“¢s moste honour- 
able pryvie councell, they the said confederates 





would hardly aunswer yt; wherevppon the said 
Nathaniell Gyles, James Robinson & Henry 
Evans, in very scornefull manner, willed your sayd 
subiecte to complayne to whome he would, & they 
would aunswer yt, and in a moste slighte & 
scornefull regard of your mates service & the dutie 
they owe therevnto, they then & there said further, 
that yf the Queene (meaning your highnes) would 
not beare them furth in that accion, she (meaning 
lykwyse your highnes) should gett another to exe- 
cute her comission for them, & then & there vsed 
diuers other contemptuouse speeches, manifesting 
a very slight regard in them towards your maties 
service. And your said subiecte then & there alsoe 
vsing manie perswasions vnto them, the said Natha- 
niell Gyles, James Robinson & Henry Evans, to have 
his said sonne released, aledging therein that yt was 
not fitt that a gentleman of his sorte should have 
his sonne & heire (and that his only sonne) to be 
soe basely vsed, ag A the sayd Nathaniell Gyles, 
James Robinson & Henry Evans moste arrogantlie 
then & there aunswered, that they had aucthoritie 
sufficient soe to take any noble mans sonne in this 
land, and did then & there vse theis speeches, that 
were yt not for the benefitt they made by the sayd 
play howse, whoe would, should serve the Chappell 
w" childeren for them. And the said Nathaniell 
Gyles, Henry Evans & James Robinson then & there, 
to dispighte & greeve your said subiecte w'® an 
assuraunce that his sayd sonne should be employed 
in that vyle & base manner of a mercynary player 
in that place, & in noe other sorte or manner, did 
then & there deliuer vnto his sayd sonne, in moste 
scornefull disdaynfull & dispightfull manner, a 
scrolle of paper, conteyning parte of one of theire 
said playes or enterludes, & him, the sayd Thomas 
Clifton, comaunded to learne the same by harte, &, 
in further greevaunce & dispight of your sayd 
subiecte, the sayd Nathaniell Gyles & James Robin- 
son deliuered & comitted your subiects sayd sonne 
vnto the custody of the sayd Henry Evans, w theis 
threatening words vnto the sayd Thomas Clifton, that 
yf he did not obey the sayd Evans, he should be 
surely whipped. In w* base restraynt & misvsage 
the sayd Thomas Clifton, by the practize, con- 
spiracy, confederacie & vyolent dealing of the said 
Nathaniell Gyles, James Robinson, Henry Evans, & 
theire sayd other confederates, contynued by the 
space of about a day &a night, vail oath tyme as 
by the warrant of the Right honourable S* John 
ffortescue, knight, one of your ma*i** moste honour- 
able privie councell, he was sett at lyberty and 
freed from the same. All w*" vyolente courses, dis- 
pightfull vsage of your subiecte & his sayd sonne, 
& the base restrainte & ymployment of your 
subiectes said sonne, and other the misdemeanours 
& offences aforesayd, have bin to the greate greev- 
aunce, wrong & vexacion of your sayd subiecte & 
his sayd sonne, & have byn soe comitted, perpe- 
trated & done, both in abuse of the nobillity of this 
your highnes realme, and in abuse of your mates 
sayd Comission, and allsoe to the greate oppression 
& wrong of diuers your mates loving & faythfull 
subiects, and were soe comitted, perpetrated & 
done sithence your mates last free & generall par- 
don, and contrary to diuers your mate® lawes, in 
this your highnes realme established. In tender 
consideracion whereof, &c. 





*aLL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ IV. ii. 38-9. 


First let me say that my friend Mr. Daniel’s 
emendations show, I think, like my attempted 
explanation, that Diana’s words contain a hunt- 
ing metaphor, and this is the main point at which 
I aimed. But I traverse the statement that 
I and all critics and editors have ‘‘ unaccount- 
ably” omitted all consideration of the Folio 
rope’s. No superfluous apostrophe occurs in the 
first act, and only one (and that early) in the 
fifth ; so while do’s occurs in the rest of the 
play six times, these may well be taken as con- 
tractions of does. The following reasons and 
examples, however, guided us. There are ten 
ha’s as well as various has forms, some in close 
contiguity with the apostrophized ones, and these 
latter must be taken not as ha’us or as any other 
contraction, but simply as has. Then we have 
too’th four times for to th’, three in close prox- 
imity to one another (IL. iii. 266-76); also 
call’s, was’t, dilemma’s, instead of calls (verb, third 
person singular), wast, dilemmas. Lastly, our 
case is borne out by the ropes of Folios 3 and 
4, Did, however, rope’s give sense when read 
as “rope us,” I most freely grant that no one 
would be justified in altering it. But to make 
sense of “rope us” Mr. Daniel is obliged to 
change make into may, and scarre (i.e., scare) 





into snare. The adoption of ropes for rope’s 
being then no more, perhaps even less, than the 
insertion or omission of a comma in many a 
corruptly punctuated Folio passage, I not only 
contend, but assert, that the introduction of two 
changes that sense may be made of ‘‘rope us” 
is an unwarrantable infraction of the rules of 
true criticism, to be relegated to the edition 
I once spoke of as ‘Shakspeare by Various 
Authors.’ When a passage or word seems, not 
indubitable nonsense, but unintelligible, an ex- 
planation—not so-called emendation—is to be 
sought for; and that this view is right is shown 
not only by common sense, but, I think, by the 
explanations of late years given of “old utis,” 
of ‘‘ whose mother was her painting,” and also 
of ‘‘hebenon,” of “sear,” of “‘arm-gaunt,” of 
‘‘ my—some rich jewel,” of “ ware pensels, ho,” 
of Antiochus’s “‘I’ll keep my stables,” and of 
others of the like kind, including, I hope, this 
one of ‘ All’s Well.’ Br. Nicuotson, M.D. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


Tue September number of Murray’s Maga- 
zine will contain the first of a series of articles 
by Mrs. Kendal under the title of ‘ Dramatic 
Opinions.’ The first article will be mainly auto- 
biographical, recording Mrs. Kendal’s early life 
and her first appearance on the stage, while 
subsequent numbers will contain the author's 
opinions on various subjects connected with the 
actor’s profession. 

THE sudden close of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s engagement may be attributed to the 
practical collapse of the season. On the last 
day of her stay Madame Bernhardt gave two 
representations in her best style, playing in the 
morning in ‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ and in the 
evening in ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ 


At the Gaiety the burlesque of ‘ Faust up to 
Date’ is still played. The company has, how- 
ever, been entirely changed. Little loss of 
patronage seems to result from the alteration, 
and the actors who belong to what has been a 
travelling company are received with favour. 

On Wednesday night Mr. Charles Wyndham 
and Miss Mary Moore bade temporary farewell 
to London in ‘ Wild Oats,’ revived for this occa- 
sion only. This clever comedy of O'Keefe has 
been considerably altered. It is, however, 
amusing in all shapes, and the réle of Lady 
Amaranth is, perhaps, the best suited to Miss 
Moore of any in which that artist has been seen. 
Mr. Wyndham is also very diverting as the 
hero. 

Tue night after the departure of Mr. Wynd- 
ham, the Criterion reopened with a representa- 
tion of ‘Betsy,’ with Miss Lottie Venne, Mr. 
Standing, and Mr. Giddens in their original 
parts. 

M. Féxrx Pyat, who has just died at an ad- 
vanced age, deserves mention in these columns 
as a journalist, but more particularly as a dra- 
matist. He produced several pieces on the 
stage, especially ‘ Ie Chiffonnier de Paris,’ before 
the Revolution of 1848, when he became ab- 
sorbed in politics, He also produced a play 
socialistic in its tendencies, at the Ambigu with- 
out success some years ago. 








MISCELLANEA 
ee 
So long.—Thirty years ago in the west of 
Scotland this was the ordinary phrase used as 
the equivalent of au revoir, among old-fashioned 
people at least. I have heard it in the same 
quarter, but rarely, within the last ten years. 








To CorRESPonDENTs.—E. D.—J U.—H. W. B.—B. 4.— 
R. C. C.—received. ; 
No notice can be taken ef anonymous communications. 





Erratum. —No. 3222, p. 132, col. 2, 1. 39, for ** Alex- 
androvsky ” read Alezandrenko, 
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“MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Messrs. Srupxin, MarsHati & Co. have the pleasure 
to announce that they have become sole authorized 
ublishers for Miss Brappon’s Novels, both for those 
issued in the past and for those to be published in the 
future. They supply the Trade, whether wholesale 
or export, on the same terms as heretofore. Muss 
Brappon’s Novels are always in print. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 
price Harr-a-Crown each, 


THE AUTHOR'S AUTOGRAPH EDITION OF 
MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Also ready, price 2s, each, picture boards, 
1. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
2. HENRY DUNBAR. 

3, ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 
4, AURORA FLOYD. 
5. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
6. The DOCTOR’S WIFE, 
7. ONLY a CLOD., 
8. SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 
9, TRAIL of the SERPENT. 
10. LADY’S MILE. 
11. LADY LISLE. 
12, CAPTAIN of the “VULTURE.” 
13. BIRDS of PREY. 
14. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 
15, RUPERT GODWIN. 
16. RUN to EARTH, 
17. DEAD SEA FRUIT, 
18. RALPH the BAILIFF. 
19. FENTON’S QUEST. 
20. LOVELS of ARDEN, 
21. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 
22, TO the BITTER END. 
23. MILLY DARRELL. 
24, STRANGERS and PILGRIMS, 
25. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 
26. TAKEN at the FLOOD. 
27. LOST for LOVE. 
28. A STRANGE WORLD. 
29. HOSTAGES to FORTUNE. 
30. DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 
31. JOSHUA HAGGARD. 
32. WEAVERS and WEFT. 
33. AN OPEN VERDICT. 
34, VIXEN. 
35, The CLOVEN FOOT. 
36. The STORY of BARBARA. 
37, JUST AS I AM. 
38. ASPHODEL. 
39. MOUNT ROYAL. 
40. The GOLDEN CALF. 
1, PHANTOM FORTUNE. 
42. FLOWER and WEED. 
43. ISHMAEL. 
44. WYLLARD’S WEIRD. 
45. UNDER the RED FLAG. 
46. ONE THING NEEDFUL. 
47. MOHAWKS. 
48. LIKE and UNLIKE. 
49. The FATAL THREE, 








MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 





CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION, price Qs, picture boards ; 
Qs. Gd. cloth gilt, 


THE FATAL 
THREE. 


THE LATEST NOVEL. 


By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Vixen, 
‘Mohawks,’ &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ The plot is full and not a little intricate, but it is woven by @ 
practised hand, with a skill not simply born of writing many stories. 
As for the incidents, they.are generally fresh and natural. The time 
has long gone by when Miss Braddon could be laughed at for an excess 
of sensationalism, There is nothing of the kind in her last novel, 
which is a really able romance, woven out of the lives of men and 
women such as we meet and know in the world around us.” 

Atheneum, 

“¢The Fatal Three’ is little short of wonderful.” 

Whitehall Review. 


‘“‘ Miss Braddon’s power of fascinating by fiction is as intense in 
her new story as ever it was.”—Scotsman. 


“ Few of Miss Braddon’s books have shown her rare and inex- 
haustible resources as a writer of romances in so favourable a light as 
her latest novel—‘ The Fatal Three.’”—Morning Post. 


** Whoever takes up Miss Braddon’s latest novel will be carried 
along with deep interest, lively expectation, and sustained curiosity to 
the end.”—St, James's Gazette. 


“In ‘The Fatal Three’ Miss Braddon’s skill in novel construc- 
tion is once more very remarkable,”—Manchester Guardian. 


“Miss Braddon’s new novel ‘ The Fatal Three’ will command the 
attention of her numberless admirers.”—Daily Chronicle. 


‘This latest of Miss Braddon’s novels is very much like her first. 
The style is a great deal more polished, the knowledge of life and 
manners more extensive and refined, the character drawing more 
subtle, but the main element of Miss Braddon’s work remains the 
same.”—Star, 


“A new story from the pen of Miss Braddon is always welcome. 
‘The Fatal Three’ is a novel with a purpose.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


“The book is clever, while the authoress, as always, keeps her 
main interest well in hand.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The story is interesting from cover to cover, and it is written ir 
that clever style bordering on the epigrammatic which is inseparable 
from a novel of Miss Braddon’s,”—Belfast News Letter. 


‘Miss Braddon’s versatile brain and pen show no sign of flagging. 
She once more produces a plot as cleverly planned and executed as 
though the same inventive mind had not already conceived dozens of 
equally ingenious plots and situations. It is certain she never wrote 
a more saddening story than ‘The Fatal Three.’ Miss Braddon has 
lost none of her old power.” — Glasgow Herald. 


“ A very interesting story.”—Jllustrated London News. 


“Tis a singularly interesting and powerful story, very original in 
construction. It is, indeed, refreshing to come across a book so 
vigorous in conception and so admirable in workmanship as ‘ The 
Fatal Three.’ ”—Manchester Examiner. 


- Praise as usual is due to Miss Braddon’s constructive skill. 
Here is the art of Miss Braddon’s story, but the accessories are as 
picturesque as usual,”—Tvmes, 





_ “No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand. The most tiresome journey is 
heguiled, and the most wearisome illness is brightened, by any one of her books.” 


‘‘ Miss Braddon is the Queen of the circulating libraries.” — World. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.; and all Booksellers, &c. 
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“LEARNED, Cuatty, Usrerun.”—Atheneum. 


“‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


OO enn nnn 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 
y ) J Pp y po . 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





** Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, ineluding postage. 


The Sixth Series of NorEs AnD QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 


the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— | 


Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 


Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles Il.—Where did | 


Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea— William ITT. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ’—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 


Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide | 


—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 


—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 


Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. | 


Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— | 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, | 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The | 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame | 
Europa ’—Bibliography—Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— | 
“Rock of Ages”—‘Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre | 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 

Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— | 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy —Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast”—*“ Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—‘ To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry— The grey mare is the 
better horse”—Bred aud born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 











PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argesy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-names 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse— W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens’s 
‘ Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez and his Works—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

The Revised Version—Puipits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”—The ‘“ Month’s Mind”— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration, 


| CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


‘Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
— Acervus Mercurii”—* Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—-Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad ii—Aristophanes’ 
‘ Ranzw ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormond- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K.— 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery—W ife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beau- 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte- 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Female 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registers 
—Arm-in-arm—E, O0.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 
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JOHN FRANCIS 


AND THE 


‘ATHENAUM.’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF HALF A CENTURY. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW, March 23, 1889. 

“This book is one of a curious and rather original 
kind, which is not easy to review in the proper 
sense, but which may be described briefly for the 
benefit of whom it may concern. The late Mr. John 
Francis was publisher of the Atheneum for a very 
considerable period, and in these two bulky volumes 
his son has not so much written a life of his father 
(though there is a brief autobiography) as arranged 
asort of catalogue raisonné of the contents of the 
Atheneum itself during its literary lifetime. The 
notion is, we say, rather a curious one, but its result 
is not undeserving of a place on the shelves 
may be said to be a kind of expansion and reasoned 
analysis of the index of the paper. We do not know 
whether such a thing has ever been done before ; 
but there is certainly no reason why it should not 
be done again. Indeed, it would add greatly to the 
usefulness of newspaper files if some such thing 
were done year by year as a supplement to the bare 
index itself, Each of these volumes has in its turn 
an index to its own share, so that it is easy to see 
whether it contains anything upon the particular 
subject which the person who consults it may have 
in his eye......Mr, Francis has materially helped his 
clients in the task of consulting him by affixing 
manchettes or side-headings to his paragraphs 
book which is certain to be of service to the literary 
inquirer.” 

From the DAILY TELEGRAPH, May 7th, 1889. 

“A very interesting epoch of literary advance- 
ment is included in the period covered by the two 
yolumes, ‘John Francis: a Literary Chronicle of 
Half a Century.’ In these chapters Mr. John C. 
Francis treats at great length of the rise of the 
Athen@um, of which paper his father was, for 
almost the whole of his busy life, the successful 
publisher. There is, in fact, far more regarding 
that excellent periodical, which James Buckingham 
at its birth in 1828 is said to have intended to make, 
‘like the Athenzum of antiquity, the resort of the 
most distinguished philosophers, historians, orators, 
and poets of the day,’ than there is of matter strictly 
dealing with the particular subject of the memoirs, 
The compiler explains, with regard to this, his 
intention of adding a supplementary volume which 
shall put right the omission. So far as he goes at 
present he traces step by step, with evidence of 
careful research, the rise and useful life of our 
famous critical journal, the list of whose con- 
tributors includes most of the names which the last 
half-century hasmade famous. Where the narrative 
touches upon the personality or labours of them it is 
pleasant reading, and where......the volumes deal with 
the swift growth, the superabundant vitality, and 
endless resource of the times, we read them with the 
interest which such matter must always command,” 


From the RELIQUARY for April, 1889. 

“The present volumes tell the story of the rise 
and progress of the Atheneum, from the time when 
itwas started by James Silk Buckingham, in 1828, 
down to 1882, the date of Mr. Francis’s death, with 


| completeness and accuracy 








But this work is 
much more than a mere chronicle of the life of a 
weekly newspaper. The two volumes 

really invaluable chronicle of all that is worthy of 
note in the world of letters during the past half- 
century. These volumes are as essential to any 
good library as Justin MacCarthy’s ‘ History of our 
own Times,’ to which, indeed, they form an admir- 
able companion. Nor will they ohly be found to be 
absolutely accurate volumes for literary reference, 
but they are also pleasant books to take up and read 
from chapter to chapter....... As the best way of 
showing the interesting character of its pages, we 
transcribe the contents list of two of the chapters, 
taken haphazard, one from one volume and one from 
the other. 

“Chap. III, 1832-1846. New Year’s Address — 
Poem by Carlyle—Published at 2, Catherine Street 
—Death of Sir Walter Scott—Contributors to the 
Atheneum—English Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century—Roxburgh Revels MS.—Spanish Litera- 
ture—The National Gallery—Letters of Nelson— 
Railway Map of England—New Houses of Parlia- 
ment—British Association at Bristol—Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution—Arabic and Persian Litera- 
ture—Carlyle’s German Lectures—Death of William 
IV.— Victoria’s Tears’—Removal to Wellington 
Street—Social Questions—Penny Postage—Disco- 
veries in Photography—Electrotyping—Stationers’ 
Benevolent Society—Bohn’s Catalogue—Literary 
Fund — Printers’ Franklin Pension—Longevity— 
Phrenology and Mesmerism—Harriet Martineau— 
Polar Expeditions—Lithography by Steam—The 
Oldest Wood-block—Faraday’s Discoveries—Public 
Parks—Dwellings of the Poor—Death of Mr. Tegg 
—Telegraph to France—The Daily News Founded— 
Mr. Dilke becomes its Manager. 

“Chap. VII. (vol. ii.), 1870-1872. The Spanish 
Throne—French Jealousy of Germany—War De- 
clared against Prussia—Sale of London Papers— 
‘ Paris and the War’—Enlargement of the Atheneum 
—'‘Literature of the People’—Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge—The Caryll Papers— 
Rossetti’s Poems—Death of Mark Lemon—Shirley 
Brookes, Editor of Punch—Death of Cyrus Fielding 
—Newspaper Stamp Abolished—Burmese Books— 
Obituary of 1870—Peace Proposals—Terms of Peace 
—War Literature—Death of Mr. Sampson Low, jun.; 
of Prof. De Morgan ; of Robert Chambers ; of David 
Chambers—Aquaria—Marine Biological Association 
—Death of Mr. Lloyd—National Debt—‘ Battle of 
Dorking ’—Death of Mr. R. Bentley; of Sir R. I. 
Murchison—Obituary of 1871—Sir Henry Holland’s 
‘Becollections’—Dr. Livingstone—Stanley’s ‘ How I 
Found Livingstone’—Death of F. D. Maurice; of 
Charles Lever—' Memories of the British Museum ’ 
—Owens College—The Clarendon Press—The Re- 
vised Bible—Dr. Murray’s English Dictionary— 
Obituary of 1872. 

‘Mr. John C. Francis’s straightforward, unaffected 
style is not the least charm of these interesting 
pages. He has, all unconsciously, produced one of 
the best books of the year.” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 





LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND ALL BRAIN WORKERS 


WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


most refreshing beverage, 


especially during work when solid food cannot be. taken, 


stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 
The perfect PURITY and delicacy of this Cocoa is testified to by 
Dr. HASSELL, The LANCET, The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH, &c., &c. 


It satisfies without loading the stomach, 





MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & C0.’S 
LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The REPROACH of ANNESLEY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
Fifth Edition.gjin 1 vol. with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, 6s. 
““A very good book Its tone and its aspirations are 
very pure and noble If any one should be unwise or un- 
fortunate enough to neglect or not to obtain an opportunity 
of reading ‘ The Reproach of Annesley,’ his folly is to be de- 
plored or his misfortune is to be commiserated.”—Standard. 


Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


MOSQUITO: a Tale of the 


Mexican Frontier. By FRANCIS FRANCIS, Author of ‘ Saddle and 
Moccasin,’ ‘ In a London Suburb,’ &. 
we Mosquito,’ = especially graceful and touching crea- 
tion.”— Morning 
* Lively, spirited, graphic, humorous, pathetic.”— World, 
‘* A picture of wild Mexican life such as will enliven the 
spirits of the dullest.”— Scotsman. 
Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, 5s. 


CELTIC IRELAND. By Sopuiz 


BRYANT, D.Sc., Author ef ‘ Educational Ends.’ 

‘*Mrs, Bryant’s chapters upon the influence exerted by 
Irish thought and learning, arms, and arts upon the neigh- 
bouring island and upon Europe in the early centuries “ 
our era, her account of the laws and state of society 
Pagan and Christian Ireland, and of the political institutions 
and arts of Erin in its palmy days, are deeply interesting.” 

co n. 

‘* No reader will rise from the perusal of the volume with- 
out the pleasurable feeling that he has been both instructed 
and delighted.”—Manchester Guardian. 

GERALD MASSEY’S POEMS NOW IN PRINT. 
Two Series, 5s. each, pp. 380 and 424. 


MY LYRICAL LIFE: Poems Old 


and New. By GERALD MASSEY. 

‘* T rejoice in acknowledging my own debt of gratitude to 
you for many an encouraging and noble thought, and 
expression of thought, and my conviction that your poems 
in the mass have been a helpful and precious gift to the 
working classes (I use the term in its widest and highest 
sense) of the country. Few national services can be greater 
than that which you have rendered.”—JoHN RUSKIN. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PASTORALS and POEMS. By 


oe WILSON, Author of ‘Jonathan Oldaker,’ ‘ Gitanilla,’ 
eC. 


Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


SAPPHO. By C. A. Dawson. 


London: 1, Paternoster-square. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR LADIES. 
St. Cuthbert’s Tower, By FLORENCE WARDEN. 3 vols. extra crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 31s, 6d. 


The Changing Year. Being PorMs and Pictures of Lire and Nature. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Choice Poems by H. W. Longfellow. 
LONGFELLOW. Small 4to. cloth, 6s. 

American Authors at Home. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 

The Forging of the Anchor: a Poem. By Sir SAMUEL FeRGusoN, LL.D. With 20 Original 
Illustrations by the First Artists. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

Familiar Wild Flowers, Complete in Five Series. By F. E. Hutme, F.L.S. F.S.A. With 


40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each, and Descriptive Text. Cloth gilt, in cardboard box, 12s. 6d. each; or morocco, 
cloth sides, full gilt, 12s. 6d. each. 


The Story of English Literature. By Anna BuckLAanp. Crown 8vo, New and Cheap 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Study of Browning. By Arruur Symons, New and Revised 
ition, 3. . 


The True Glory of Woman. New and Improved Edition. By the Rev. W. LANDELS, D.D. 
2s. €d. 


How Dante Climbed the Mountain, By Rose Emity SELFs. 
LORD BISHOP of RIPON. With 8 Full-Page Engravings after Gustave Doré. Cloth, 2s. 

Sent Back by the Angels, And other Ballads of Home and Homely Life. 
BRIDGE, M.A. Popular Edition. 1s. 


Dante Alighieri, The Divina Commedia of. 
Very Rev. Dean PLUMPTRE, D.D. 1s. 


Guides to Painting in Water Colours, With Coloured Plates and Instruction to the Pupil. 
Animal Painting in Water Colours. By FREDERICK TAYLER. 53. 
Figure Painting in Water Colours. 7s. 6d, 
Flower Painting, Elementary. 3:3. 
Flower Painting in Water Colours. First and Second Series. 
Flowers, and How to Paint Them. By MAUD NAFTEL. 5s. 
Marine Painting. By WALTER W. May, RI. 5s. 
Neutral Tint, A Course of Painting in. 5s. 
Sepia Painting, A Course of. 2 vols. 3s.each. Alsoin 1 vol. 5s. 
Tree Painting in Water Colours. By W.H.J. Boor. 5s. 
Water-Colour Painting, A Course of. 5s, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Puayrarr, M.P. K.C.B. LL.D. 


Illustrated from Paintings by his Son, ERNEST W. 


With a Preface by the 
By Rev. F, LANG- 


Samples of a New Translation. By the 


5s, each. 


Subjects of Social Welfare, 
F.B.S. Crown 8vo. 


France as It Is. By ANDRE LEeBon and PAvuL PELET, Professors in the School of Political 


Sciences, Paris. Specially written for English Readers, and Translated from the French by Mrs. WILLIAM ARNOLD. | 


| GASSELL’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 


With 3 Maps, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. D.C.L, 
With Portrait. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Prince Bismarck. An Historical Biography. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Russia. By Sir Donatp MAcKENZIE WALLACE, M.A, 
biographical Chapter. Cloth lettered, 5s. 
Truth about Russia, By W. T. STEAp. 


Oliver Cromwell: the Man and his Mission, 
Edition, with Steel Portrait. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


English Writers. An attempt towards a History of English Literature. 
LL.D., late Professor of English Literature, University College, London. 4 vols. 5s. each. 


Familiar Wild Birds. Complete in Four Series. By W. SwaysLanD. With 40 Full-Page 
exquisite Coloured Illustrations and numerous Original Wood Engravings in each. In cardboard box, 12s. 6d. each. 


The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By WasHiNeTon Irvine. 3 vols. 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Pocket Guide to Europe. 


Size, 54 by 3} inches. Leather, 6s. 
After London; or, Wild England. By Ricuarp Jerrertzs. Cheap Edition, 33, 6d. 
Cannibals and Convicts, By Jutian Tuomas (‘‘The Vagabond”). A description, from 
personal observation, of Life in New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. Cheap Edition. 5s. 
A Ride to Khiva. By Col. Frep. Burnasy. 1s. 6d. 
Photography for Amateurs. By T. C. Hepworrn. 
Edition. 1s.; or cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Working Men Co-operators: What they have Done, and What they are Doing, 
By A. H. DYKE-ACKLAND, M.P., and B. JONES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1s. 


THE FINE-ART LIBRARY. 
Edited by JOHN C. L, SPARKES, Principal of the South Kensington Art Schoo's. With about 100 Illustrations in each 
olume. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each. 


The Dutch School of Painting. Tapestry, A Short History of, from the 
The English School of Painting. Earliest Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 

The Flemish School of Painting. Engraving : its Origin, Processes, and History, 
Artistic Anatomy. Education of the Artist,*~ Non-Ilustrated. 


By G. BARNETT SMITH. 


By CHARLES LOWE. 2 vols, With Portraits. 
Popular Edition, with a New Auto- 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
By J. ALLANSON PicTON, M.P. Cheap 


By HENRY MORLEY, 


Full, accurate, and compact, and with excellent Maps. 


With Illustrations, New and Enlarged 





CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











Greek Archzology, A Manual of. | 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lumrep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


RECENT VOLUMES. 


—_~— 
NEW MANUAL FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
Now ready, 5s. 


The Year-Book of Commerce. 
An Annual Statistical Volume of Reference, showing the 
Movement of the Foreign Trade and General Economic 
Position of the Leading Countries of the World. Compiled 
under the authority of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and Edited by KENRIC B. MURRAY. 





OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDES. 


Price 1s. each ; post free, 1s, a or cloth, 2s, each; 
post free, 28. 3d. 


With choice Illustrations on nearly every page, 
Official Maps, Plans, &c. 


NOW READY, 


The South Eastern Railway, 
Great Western Railway. Re- 


London and North Western Railway. En- 
larged and Revised. 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 
London and South Western Railway. 
Midland Railway. Revised. 

Great Northern Railway. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 12s. 


Under a Strange Mask. By 


FRANK BARRETT, Author of ‘ The Admirable Lady 
Biddy Fane,’ &c. Illustrated. 


**Clever.”—Atheneum. 
‘* Mr. Barrett draws girls well, and Miss Sylvester is one of 
his brightest and best.” —Saturday \ 
** Mr. Frank Barrett's new story has a — interest.” 
cotsman. 


Boards, TWO SHILLINGS each. 
NOW READY. 
Dead Man’s Rock, A Romance. 
A Queer Race. By W. WESTALL. 
The Phantom City. By W. WEsTALL. 
Captain Trafalgar. By WesTaLt and Lavriz. 


Another’s Crime. By JuLiAN HAWTHORNE. 
Full Lists of Volumes sent post free on application. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE READING. 


Just published, 5s. 


The Secret of the Lamas. A Tale of Thibet. 


By Q. 





Twenty-seventh Thousand, 5s. 


Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. With 


25 Illustrations and a Map. 
Thirteenth Thousand, 5s. 


The Black Arrow. A Tale of the Two Roses. 
By R. L, STEVENSON. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
“Kidnapped.” By B. L. Stevenson. With 16 
Original Illustrations by W. Hole, R.S.A. 5s. 
Illustrated Edition, Sixty-third Thousand, 5s. 


King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Riper HaGearD. 
With Full-Page Original Illustrations by Walter Paget. 


Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane. By FRANK 
BARRETT. 


Cloth, 5s. 


Commodore Junk. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


Second Edition, 5s. 


The Astonishing History of Troy Town. By 


Q, Author of ‘ Dead_Man’s Rock.’ 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, B.C. 
Printed by Joun C. Faancts, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jomw C. Francis at 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Mensies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 10, 1889. 
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